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PREFACE. 



The following pages were written as an article on 
the Hindustani language for the new edition of the 
Eticydopasdia Britannica, This will explain many of their 
deficiencies in matter and style, the utmost conciseness 
of expression having been aimed at, and everything which 
could, in the writer's opinion, be omitted as not absolutely 
essential having been cut out. Even after the com- 
pression to which the article was subjected in MS., it was 
deemed by the Editor too detaUed and minute in its 
treatment for insertion in the EncyclopcBdia, 

Believing that the article may have some interest and 
utility for students of the most widely-spoken vernacular 
language of India, the writer gladly availed himself of the 
offer of the publishers of the Encydopcedia to issue it in a 
book form. It will be seen from the frequent statement 
of authorities that the sketch contains little original 
matter ; and on all points connected with the history of 
the language the writer has been content to follow those 
guides who seemed to him best qualified. His Qwn attain- 
ments are confined to such a knowledge of the language 
as a vernacular speech, as could be gained by constant daily 
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use of it in eleven years of service in India, and some 
acquaintance with tbe literature both of former times and 
of the present day. 

The article was finished in October 1879, and it has 
not, owing to the writer's return to India, been possible to 
utilize for it any authorities of later date. To those named 
at the end, should be added Dr A. F. R. Hoemle's 
uj Comparative Grammar of the Gajidian Languages, vnth 
special reference to Eastern Hindi, which, however, the 
writer has not yet seen. 

The writer's best acknowledgments are due to Dr R. 
Rost, Librarian of the India Office, for much kindly help 
and counsel in the compilation of the article. 

a J. L 



HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE. 



Hindustani (correctly Hindostanii) is the name given 
by Europeans to the most generally spoken and understood 
of the modem Aryan languages of India. According 
to its etymology it should designate the tongue spoken 
in that part of India which was called by the Mughal 
(Mogul) historians Hindostan, viz., the tract bounded 
on the N. by the Himalaya, on the E. by Bengal, on 
the S. by the Vindhyfts or the Dakkhan, and on the W. 
by the Panja b, and this region is in fact the original seat of f 
the language. But outside these boundaries the use of 
Hindustani is widespread : it is very generally spoken and 
understood throughout Bengal, more especially by the 
Musalman population in the eastern districts ; it is rapidly 
ousting Panj&bi as the vernacular of the region from midway 
between the Jumna and Satluj westwards ; and in Gujarat, 
the Nizam's territories, and Southern India generally, it is 
the usual language (under the name of Dakhni) of the very 
numerous Muhammadan population. 

^ ffmdostdn is a Persian compound signifying "country of the 
Hindus." The word rhymes in Persian and Urdu poetry with dostati 
and hosUln, and the vowel of the second syllable is consequently o, not 
u; even the word now more generally pronounced Hindu should correctly 
be Hmdo, and is often to be heard so pronounced in India (where the 
distinction between H and o, lost in Eran, still survives) by accurate 
reciters of Persian poetry. Hindo represents an earlier Hindcm^ being 
the modem Persian for the ancient ffendava, i.e.f a dweller in the 
country of the hapta Hindu (Sk. sapta sindhu) or ** seven rivers," 
now called, with the omission of two (probably the Saraswati and 
Drishadwati or Ghaggar), the Panj-ab. 

A 
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Hindustani is, as has been said, rather the European than 
the native appellation : the various forms of the language 
are by native authors called by dififerent names, and it may 
be doubted whether the name Hindustani is ever used ex- 
cept under European influence. The dialect written in the 
Persian character, largely stocked with Persian words and 
phrases, and spoken chiefly in towns and by Musalmans or 

f Hindus imbued with Persian culture, is known as l^cdu, a 
name said to be derived from the Urdvre muaUdj or royal 
military bazaar outside the fortified royal palace at DehlL 
This language, when used in poetry, is called Rekhtah 
('* crumbled," ^^ scattered,'' from the manner in which the 
vernacular is strewn with Persian importations), and when 
the poems are written in the special dialect of the zandnak, 
which has a vocabulary of its own, it is named RekhM (a 
feminine, in a diminutive sense, of Rekhtah), In the region 
to the south of the Narmad& the same language ia called 
Dakhnl (" belonging to the Dakkhan or Deccan ''); though 
also written in the Persian character, this variety of Urdu 
retains a much larger proportion of Indian (as opposed 
to Persian) words, and is altogether more archaic in its 
grammatical forms, than the language of the Korth ; a cer- 
tain proportion of its peculiarities must be ascribed to its 
separate development as the tongue of Muhammadan 
colonies severed for some centuries from their original 
country. On the other hand, that form of Hindustani 
which employs the Deva-nS,gari character or varieties of it, 
and is used chiefly by Hindus, is 'denominated by Euro- 
peans Hindi, and by the natives generally (in its literary 
form) bhdshd (or bhakhd), that is, " the language " par ex- 
cellence. Hindi, indeed, being merely an Arabic relative 
adjective from Hind, India, should by right be as applicable 
to any form of Hindustani as to the peculiar dialect of the 
Hindus, and is in fact used by native authors in this sense. 
Of Hind! (as above defined) there are many varieties, 
and on the boundaries of the Hindustani-speaking area it 
shades off almost imperceptibly into the cognate dialects. 
The following types are the most important : — 

(1) The so-called High Hindi, which agrees in its grammatical 
structure with Urdu, but where the latter recruits its vocabulary 
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from Persian prefers to bon*ow from Sanskrit. So far as this re- 
presents an actually spoken dialect, it may be considered the 
language of the tract around Behli, the Northern Duab, and 
Western Ruhelkhand. 

(2) Braj-bhakha, the language of Braj (a district lying round the 
holy city of Mathura), much used in literature even outside of its 
local limits. 

(3) Kanauji, the language of the Central Duab, which holds a 
middle place between High Hindi and Braj-bh3.kha. 

(4) Marwari) and (5) Mewari, the dialects spoken respectiyely 
in Western and Eastern Elgputana. On the south Marwari slides 
into Gujarali. 

(6) and (7) The hill dialects of Garhwal and Eumaun, which 
shew affinities rather with Marwari and Mewari than with the 
neighbouring dialects of the plains. 

(8) Nepali, the lan^age of Nepal. 

(9) Awadhi or Baiswari, the dialect of Oudh (Awadh) and 
Eastern Ruhelkhand. 

(10) The dialects of RiwaSi (Rewah) and Baghelkhand, south of 
Allahabad and the united (Ganges and Jumna as far east as the Son. 

(11) Bhojpuri, the dialect of Western Bihar and the conter- 
minous districts of the North- Western Provinces. 

(12) Tirhuti or Maithili, the language of Tirhut 

The local varieties of dialect in Hindi are as yet far from 
having been thoroughly investigated ; only two or three of 
them have any literature, and in the mouths of the people 
the language changes, both as to form and vocabulary, 
every few miles. It id, however, believed that those above 
mentioned are the main types to which local variations may 
be referred ; and at any rate they are the only forms as yet 
available for study by Europeans. The first eight may be 
classed together as belonging to a western, and the remain- 
ing four to an eastern group of dialects. 

Besides the above named varieties of Urdu and Hindi, 
which are all living and spoken languages, there exist others 
which are now represented only by literary memorials. 
Such is the language of the heroic ballads of Eajputana, 
among which are to be found some of the oldest specimens 
of Hindi ; that of the BhagaU or Vaishnava religious re- 
formers, the most important of whom, from a literary point 
of view, are Kabir and Sur-Das ; that of TulsT-Das, the 
author of the Ramdyan^ the most popular work in Hindi. 
The language of Tulsi-Das belongs mainly to the eastern 
type now represented by Awadhi and Bhojpuri, and is de- 
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nominated by Mr Kellogg (the chief and almost the only 
aathority on Hind! dialects) Old Purbi ; while that of Chand 
and the Bhagats is of the western type. Dr Trumpp, the 
translator of the Adi Granth, has proposed to call the ex- 
tinct dialects of the language Ifinduiy which again he 
divides into Old ffindui^ comprising the specimens down 
to the close of the period of the Bhagats and the redaction 
of the Adi Grantk (about 1600), and ffindUlf comprising the 
speech of Tulsi-D&s and his contemporaries and followers 
down to about 1 750. But this division, however convenient, 
does not appear to represent any actual sharp line of demar- 
cation ; the type of the language proceeds from archaic 
to modern by insensible gradations. 

It has been said that few of these dialects have any liter- 
ature; of most of them the systematic study has only 
recently begun. Urdu, with its varieties of Rekhtah and 
Dakhni, counts a long roll of writers ; grammars and 
dictionaries of it are easily accessible. High Hindi, as 
distinguished from Urdu, is an idiom of recent growth, 
owing its literary cultivation in a great measure to the in- 
fluence of the educational department in Northern India, 
and to the development of a Hindu opposition to Muham- 
madan forms of expression. Of Old Hindul the specimens 
accessible to Europeans are not numerous. A portion of 
the Prithiraj RdsaUy an heroic poem describing the career 
of the last Hindu king of Dehli, ascribed to Chand, has 
been published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The 
Adi Granthy which embodies many valuable specimens of 
Old Hindul in the poems of the Bhagats, has been partially 
translated into English by Dr Ernest Trumpp ; the original 
text has recently been lithographed at Lahore, and a small 
portion of it has been appended by Dr Trumpp to his 
translation. Portions of the poems of Eabir and his 
followers have been printed in India, but are seldom to be 
found, except in manuscript, in Europe. Of later Hindu! 
literature (Sur-Das, TulsT-Das, <fec.) and of compositions in 
modem Braj-bhashS, there are many specimens, both 
printed and lithographed, to be found in any bazaar in India; 
the best known prose work in the last named dialect is the 
Rajniti of Lallu LaL Of the other Hindi dialects our 
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knowledge is derived mainly from the grammar of Mr 
Kellogg (Allahabad, 1876) and the essays of Messrs Hoernle 
and Beames ; in some of them (Nepali, Baghelkhandi, and 
perhaps others) versions of the Bible and New Testament 
have been prepared under the direction of missionaries ; of 
one, Marwari, we have a valuable specimen in a collection 
of KhiycUs or dramas edited by the Rev. J. Robson of the 
Presbyterian mission at Beftwar (Mission Press, 1866). 

For the best account as yet given of the manifold dialect4S 
of Hindustani, the reader is referred to Mr Kellogg's gram- 
mar. The type represented by Urdu and its literary sister 
High Hindi (frequently called, for shortness, Hindi) forms 
the main topic of this notice, reference being made to other 
dialects only incidentally, and chiefly to illustrate the his- 
tory of the formation of the language. 

2. Though the vocabulary of Hindustani is largely re- 
cruited from Persian, and, through Persian, from Arabic, 
its grammar and phonetic structure are wholly of indigenous 
growth. To Sanskrit and Prakrit it bears the same relation- 
fijiip as that borne by the Romance Languages to Classical 
and Low Latin ; and the parallel between the two lines of 
descent, both in phonetic degradation and the modern 
growth of analytic grammatical forms, is in many respects 
strikingly close. As in the case of the Romance Languages, 
little has come down to us of the earliest forms of Hindi as 
distinguished from Prakrit ; our oldest specimens do not go 
further back than the 1 3th century, and they already show 
in the germ almost all the modem developments, though 
their general structure still bears clear marks of the recent 
growth of the language out of the synthetic Prakrit. 
These oldest specimens are, moreover (like all Hindustani 
literature down to very recent times), in verse, and it must 
remain in some degree uncertain how far peculiarities of 
spelling and structure are merely to be attributed to poetic 
licence. The very unsettled state of the orthography of 
Hindi, and the possibility that in the transmission of 
ancient works their style has been modernized, also help to 
make the historical study of Old Hindi a subject in which 
absolute certainty is difficult of attainment ; and although 
the few original materials which we possess are of the 
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greatest value, perhaps the clearest light is cast npon the 
historical development of the language by the actually sub- 
sisting dialectic forms of Hindi and those of its sisters, 
GujaratI, Panjabi, SiudhI, Mar&thi, Bengali, and Oriya. 

In ancient Aryan India Sanskrit ceased at a very early 
date to be the vernacular speecL Already at the appear- 
ance of Gautama Buddha (about 650 b.g.) the language 
current in what is now Eastern Oudh and Bihar was a 
Prakrit, and that form of the vulgar tongue, or another 
nearly related, became the sacred language of the Buddhists 
under the name of Magadhi or Pali. At a later date 
another Prakrit, that of the south-western area correspond- 
ing to Southern RajputanS. and Gujarat, became the literary 
language of the Jaina sect. And still more recently the 
dramatists of Malwa employed a further development of the 
same stock as the idiom of the menial and female characters 
in their plays. Grammars of Pr&krit, discussing minutely 
its relation to Sanskrit, were drawn up by Kachchayana, 
Vararuchi, Hemachandra, and others ; and in the different 
forms of the dialects known by this common name we have 
the beginning and development of almost all the processes 
which brought into being Hindi and its sister languages. 
In the present article an attempt is made to trace the 
operation of these processes, first in regard to sounds, and 
secondly in the grammar in the typical instances of the 
inflexion of the noun and the verb, in modem Hindi. 

3. Native grammarians divide words into the following 
classes : — 

1. Tatr-samGLs, or "the same as that," i.e., Sanskrit; 

2. Tad-hhavaSf or " of the nature of that " ; 

3. DdajaSy or " country-born " ; 

to which should be added, as a fourth class, words of 
foreign (almost entirely Persian) origin. TcUsamas are 
Sanskrit words used in Hindustani without any further 
alteration than the loss of inflexion, as darkan, pita, mdtdf 
krishna, Tadbhavas are words of Sanskrit origin which 
have undergone some organic chancre in passing over into 
Hindi, as dekh-nd, piu, mm, hishan, hank. JDekajoB are 
words of which no Sanskrit original is traceable, as pagfl, 
jhagrdy dcmgd. Of these classes by far the largest is the 
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second. The tatsamas are all of late adoption, and either 
express ideas the necessity of words for which has only 
recently been felt, or replace tadbhavas which have fallen 
into disuse. The d-e^aja element is comparatively small, 
and recent investigation has traced back to Sanskrit, through 
Prakrit, a very large proportion of the words formerly 
entered in this class, llie oldest literary memorials abound 
with tadbhavas to the exclusion of tatsamas, while the 
proportion of the latter is largest in modern prose works 
on religion, science, and the like. To the tadbhavas con- 
sequently we must look for the history of the language. 

But tadbhavas, again, are of different degrees of 
phonetic modification as compared with Sanskrit. They 
fall into two classes : — (1) those which agree with the form 
which the Sanskrit word takes in Prikrit, and (2) those 
which retain something which Prakrit had rejected. Thup, 
of the first class we have such words as rdu (Pk. roMf Sk. 
raja), sab (Pk. «a56a, Sk. aarva), kdnh (Pk. kanho, Sk. 
krishnah), mogrd (Pk. muggarOy Sk. mudgarah\ nai (Pk. 
nal, Sk. na€^)y nayar, ner (Pk. naaram, Sk. nagaram) ; 
of, the second, raj (in Old Hindi for raja), sarah, kishan, 
mugdar, nac^, nagar. These are instances in which both 
forms of the same word are found : but in a larger propor- 
tion the modem languages have no form corresponding to 
the Prakrit, while that which exists has nevertheless 
dropped or modified something of the Sanskrit ; e.g,, the 
Sk. bhaktak is in Pk. bhatto, but in Hindi bhagat ; Sk. 
iakatah is Pk. saadho, but Hindi sagad ; Sk. dharmah is 
Pk. dhammo, but Hindi dharam. We may therefore 
divide tadbhavas into (1) the early, or those which came 
through Prakrit, and (2) the late, or those which came 
direct from Sanskrit after the Prakrit stage had been 
passed. 

It is obvious that some special cause must have brought 
about a fresh importation direct from Sanskrit of a stock 
of words for which Prakrit equivalents had previously been 
used. Mr Beames^ suggests with great probability that 

^ Comparative Orammarofthe Modem Aryan Lanffuagea of India, 
voL i. pp. 14-17. 
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this importation of late tadbhavas was due to the re- 
establishment of Brahraanism after the extirpation of the 
ouce dominant Baddhism, about the 9th or 10th centmy 
of our era, and therefore at the time when the modem 
Aryan vernaculars were coming into being. Prfikrit was 
the language of Buddhist literature, and would thus 
share the fate of the faith it expressed ; the revival of 
Sanskrit learning which accompanied the re-establish- 
ment of the brahmanical creed would lead, as within the 
last fifty years it has again led, to the use of Sanskrit in 
preference to Prakrit forms; and finally, the extreme 
degree to which the rejection of unsupported consonants 
had been carried in Pr&krit, and tlie consequent con- 
fusion in the form of many words, would make welcome 
a change which e£fected greater clearness and robustness in 
speech. 

The foreign element is sometimes described as Persian 
c^nd Arabic ; but no borrowing direct from the latter lan- 
guage has ever taken place in Hindustani Of the Arabic 
words in Indian tongues generally (except possibly in 
SindhI) it may be said — '' nihil est in Indict lingu& quod 
non prius erat in Persic^" Such words are pronounced 
in India with the modifications (if any) already introduced 
in Persian, and not as by natives of Arabia ; and where 
they have acquired a special and non- Arabic sense in the 
former language, they retain it in Hindustani. Persian 
was early overrun by Arabic vocables, and Firdausf s great 
poem was a protest (and an ineffectual one) against a usage 
already well established rather than a specimen of the lan- 
guage current in his day. These words were carried together 
with their own speech into India by its conquerors, and soon 
became naturalized there. No genuine old Hindi literature 
is free from such importations. They abound in Chand 
(about 1250 a.d.), the singer of the last stand made by 
the native princes of the North against the invader. The 
verses of Kabir (about 1500) and his followers are even 
more copiously stocked with them. Tulsi-Das (about 
1600), though his theme, having been already treated in 
the sacred Sanskrit by his predecessor Valmiki, supplied 
him with fewer occasions for their introduction, neverthe- 
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less uses them not unfrequently.^ In the common rustic 
speech they are constantly heard ; and, as might have been 
expected, all details of government and administration are 
uniformly expressed by tbem. 

But though such words are freely used in the spoken 
vernacular and in works written in the Devanagari char- 
acter, they are much more frequent in Urdu, where the 
Persian character is used, and Persian models have through- 
out supplied inspiration to Indian writers. In this idiom 
the same abuse is manifest as in the so-called High Hindi; 
writers, to display their learning, have rejected vernacular 
words of common use in favour of less known Persian terms, 
as in the latter recourse has been had to Sanskrit. This im- 
portation of foreign words, however, has not been altogether 
wanton, or the work of conquerors ignorant of the tongue 
of the people. On the contrary, the Urdu language took 
its rise in the efforts of the ever-pliable Hindu to assimilate 
the language of his rulers. Its authors were K&yafhs and 
Khatris employed in the administration and acquainted 
with Persian, not Persians or Persianized Turks, who for 
many centuries used only their own language for literary 
purposes. To these is due the idea of employing the Per- 
sian character for their vernacular speech, and the conse- 
quent preference for words to which that character is native. 
And thus all the non-religious higher thought of the people, 
all that the rustic speech feels no need of expressing, natu- 
raUy now finds its utterance in Persian, in the same way 
as French and Latin words are used in English for the same 
purpose. Persian is now no foreign idiom in India, and 
though its excessive use is repugnant to good taste, it 
would be a foolish purism and a political mistake to attempt 
(as some have attempted) to eliminate it from the Hindu 
literature of the day. All the sounds of the Persian lan- 
guage are now familiar to the people ; the combinations of 
consonants common in Sanskrit are beyond their powers of 

^ It is to be noticed that these are not words ezpressinf? remote or 
rarely mentioned objects, but things of the commonest and most every- 
day sort ; nor are they words for which a vernacular equivalent is 
wanting in Hindi. The inference, therefore, is that they were in con- 
stant daily use 600 years ago as they are now. 
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utterance ; English is still more strange to their lips, and 
assumes in the written character forms which would be un- 
recognizable to one unacquainted with Indian phonetics. 

The Persian of India, from which the Indian vernaculars 
have been recruited, differs in many respects, both as to 
sound, idiom, and vocabulary, from that now spoken in 
Erftu. The sounds especially exhibit a more archaic form 
of the language. Thus the distinction between I and e 
and u and o, and the nasal n, or nunri ghunnah, after long 
vowels, the due observance of which is enjoined by the 
classical grammarians and essential to the prosody of all 
classical Persian poetry, have been retained in India, though 
now altogether absent from the language of Er&n. 

Hardly any other foreign language besides Persian has 
contributed to the vocabulary, of Hindustani Turkish 
words, notwithstanding the nationality of many of the rulers 
of Dehli, are singularly few ; of Pukhto or Afghan there 
is probably not a single specimen. A small number of 
Portuguese words have made their way inland from the 
seaports ; and a few English terms are gradually establish- 
ing themselves in the mouths of the people. 

4. The sounds of Hindustani are essentially those of 
Sanskrit ; some of those found in the latter tongue have, 
however, disappeared from the former. Thus, among 
vowels Iriy Ifi, and rt do not exist in the modern tongue, 
while ri is undistinguishable from rt, with which it is con- 
stantly assimilated in writing. Anuswdra and Anwnadka 
are generally confounded in writing (the sign of the former 
being used for both), though not in utterance ; the former 
is rarely met with, being perhaps restricted to a few words 
where it occurs before h and s (as f^ ^^HT, pronounced, 

and often written, singh^ sanghar^ ij^^ ^flt)*^ Visarga 

is inaudible, though counted in prosody. Among the con- 
sonants, the cerebral letters -^ and -^ have developed 

sounds of r and rh, which exist side by side with the 

^ When this sign is merely a substitute in writing for a nasal of one 
of the five organs (as im, fv^KI, ^iET, <dl*r, WTf) it is nof 
really anusw3ra. 
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original d and dh^ and are indicated by a dot below the 
letters, thacH—77. Of the nasals, ^ and ^ are gene- 

rally expressed by anuswara, and iq- is in all tadbhavas re- 
presented by -if remaining only in tatsamas, and in them 

even being hardly distinguished in the popular speech. 
-qr is very generally, though not universally, pronounced as 

/. -q- stands midway between v and w, the former sound, 

or even 6, being preferred before % t, e, ai, and the latter 
before a, a, Uy u, 0, au. In the sibilants there is some con- 
fusion ; -«^ has been generally appropriated to the sound 

of sh (as in Bhcdl)^ while ^ is used to represent ^ JcK. 

The tendency in the vulgar speech is to use ^ for all the 

original sibilants of Sanskrit and for the Persian sh ji ?- 

In foreign words the vulgar speech replaces the Persian 
and Arabic consonants by the nearest indigenous equiva- 
lents, c^, (j0, and yjH are all rendered by ^; ^ and s 

by ^; CI* and Id by tt; j, i, o^, a»d ^ by "mf g by ar; 
o by ^ and sometimes ^ (as n^a^ for k^L/S^) r ^^ ^ 



^ In this article the usual system of transliteration is followed in the 
vowels ; in the consonants, no distinction has been made between 

V, ^, Mid "ir, as the first two are never found except in conjunction 

with the tenuis, medial, or aspirates of their respective vargcbs, T|f 

has been rendered by n, anuswara where medial by », where final (in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit worc^s) by »i, and anunasika by fi,. The writer 
would have preferred to indicate the last by the means adopted in 
Portuguese, as in Jodo ; but as the nasalization affects both long and 
short vowels, this method would interfere with the diacritical marks 

indicating length. In Sanskrit words 1^ is represented by i, in Hindi 

words by tOi. "q* is in Sanskrit words sh ; in Hindi it does not occur 

except with the value kh, 

* There are signs of a tendency in Old Hindi to express foreign 

« by d. Thus i|rnr^ stands for <Xc\i'j ^fi^X for^^U*., ^^"^ 

ioTjya^^ 'Sr^toTjSoJ^ and ^bt?^ for ^ ^ \y (last four from 
Oranth). 
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and often ^ ( n^H for ifiJs^, eVlien initial is unheard, 
and when preceded by a vowel lengthens it. Nexus of 
consonants, when offering any difficulty, is treated as in 
Sanskrit tadbhavas, by separating the consonants by a short 
voweL In Urdu, however, the pronunciation follows that 

current in Persian, and the proper sounds of j (i, q^, b), 

^, and e, and to a less degree those of o and e, have 

become fairly naturalized in Hindostan. 

The sounds of short e and o, common in Prakrit, can 
hardly be said to exist in Hindustani, except in the dialects ; 
short e is heard in A.wadhl in a few words, and elsewhere 
in some diminutives. Almost the only irregularity in the 
Hindustani vowel-system is the tendency of ^ followed by 

^ to fall into -^ ; thus XT^riTT, ^^^TT, are almost rehnd, 

sehnd; 2S^ <S4^ (with the nexus split by short a) are 
invariably ^<e, %uhe, 

k full account of sound changes, as between Sanskrit, Prakrit, and 
Hindi, would be a complete history of the growth of the forms of 
the last named language out of its predecessors. For such an account 
the materials are still far from sufficient. The only systematic 
treatment of modern Indian sounds in connexion with Prakrit which 
has yet been attempted is contained in the first volume of Mr 
Beames's Comparative Qrammjar ; and the following summary of the 
principal facts is almost entirely based on the examples there 
coUected- 

A. Vovyd Changes, 

Vowel changes in Hindi are few and of slight importance, except 
in connexion with change of consonants. In general the Sanskrit 
vowel is retained both in Prakrit and Hindi, with such modification 
in its quantity only as is called for by the effect of phonetic laws on 
the adjacent consonants. Where Prakrit has modified the Sanskrit 
vowel, the modification generally reappears in Hindi. There is a 
tendency in the latter language, more especially in the western 
dialects and the older speech, to substitute i for a in unaccented 
syllables ; and the diphthongs ai and av,, where original and not 
the result of processes due to Hindi, are regularly repEujed by e and 
0.1 The vowel ri is treated in two ways in the modem language : 
it is either dealt with as W, when the r if preceded by another con- 
sonant is, as usual in such a position, dropped, or, as often happens 

1 Ai is similarly treated in loan-words : Shaikh, Hnsain, Snlaimfin, are in Hindi 
pronounced Sbekh, Hnsen; SulemSn. 
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with this letter, is shifted from before to after the Towel, which in 
this case frequently changes to a ; or it becomes, as in Prakrit, u. 
The latter change generally, though not invariably, occurs in con- 
tact with a labial. Instances are, of p treated as ri — Sk. gridhra, 
H. giddh ; Sk. ghrita, H. ghi ; Sk. trina, H. tin-ka ; Sk. yniSchika, 
H. bichchhu ; Sk. ^ringa, H. si&g ; Sk. hridaya, H. hiya : of the 
shifting of r — Sk. mrittika, H. matti (as if from martika) ; Sk. 
vritti, H. birt ; Sk. tripta, H. tirpat ';' Sk. griha, H. ghar (through 
garha) : of passage into w— Sk. vriddha, H. buddha ; Sk. mrita, H. 
mua ; Sk. pitri, H. piu ; Sk. bhratrijaya, H. bhafij ; Sk. pr&vrisha, 
H. paus. A few cases occur in which, following Prakrit, Hindi has 
a for ri : as — Sk. krishna, Pk. kanho, H. kanh ; Sk. iSrinkhala, 
H. sa&khal (Pk. has sinkhalo, but a form sankhalo probably also 
existed) ; Sk. krita, Pk. kaa, H. ka. 

Elision of initial vowels occasionally occurs in words compounded 
with the inseparable prepositions ati, adhi, anu, apa, api, abhi, ava, 
ut, and upa, and in a few other words : as — Sk. abnyantare, H. 
bhitar ; Sk. V^^^y^sh, H. jha&k ; Sk. npavishtah, Pk. uvaittho, 
H. baitha ; Sk. udwodha, H. dulha ; Sk. araghat'ta, H. rahat ;' Sk. 
aranyain, Pk. rannam, H. ran. The treatment 6{ final vowels will 
come under consideration hereafter in connexion with the declension 
of the noun ; it will suffice here to say that Sanskrit and Prakrit long 
final vowels are invariably shortened in Hindi in the older language, 
and in the modem speech are dropped altogether. 

The most marked features of Hmdi in reference to vowels are (1) 
the dislike to hiatus which, as compared with Prakrit, it exhibits, 
and (2) its irregular sandhi. Hiatus is a special characteristic of 
Pral^t, where unsupported mute consonants almost everywhere 
fall out, and the vowels thus brought into contact remain uncom- 
bined. In the modem language mis is not invariably so ; if the 
vowels are capable of combination, they generally coalesce, or a 
semi-vowel is inserted ; if they are heterogeneous, they remain 
separate, or a semi-vowel is, as in the first case, introduced. Thus : — 



SatukHt 


Prakrit 


fnakes Hindi 


makulah* 


matilo 


manl 


nakalah 


natUo 


newal&i 


n&rikelam 


nSrielam 


nSrijal 


dwlgnnah 


dllano 


dfkna 


nagaram 


naaram 


nayar, ner 


sngandhali 


snandho 


saufidha, sondhS 


raja 


ri& 


ran, ral (forriwa, riya) 


Madhnpnrl 


Mahnnli 


Maholi 


Sfikaragrama 


Sfiaraama 


Sorallw, Scroll 



Sandhi of vowels, as occurring in Sanskrit, had disappeared from 
Prakrit ; that which takes its place in Hindi is not the San^rit 
sandhi, but a more irregular system. Thus the combinations a+i 



1 In these examples the terminati-.'ns in Hindi (a, i) are not to be regarded as 
representing the Sanskrit and Prakrit forms placed against them, lliey hare a 
different origin, as will be seen hereafter when the declension of nouns is ex- 
plained. 
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and a+«, resulting from a-k-y and a+v when the y and v are 
vocalized, do not as a rale form, as in Sanskrit, e and o, bat ai 
and au : as nayan, nain ; samaya, samai ; sapatod^ savatti, saat ; 
apara, avara, aar. Where in conseqaence or the rejection of one 
of two assimilated consonants in a nezos the preceding vowel is 
lengthened, the result is often the guna-form ratner than the long 
simple vowel: e,g., ^imba, H. sem; vilva, H. bel ; kushta, H. 
korh ; sonthi, H. sofith ; poshkara, H. pohkar, pokhar. ' Dis- 
similar vowels sometimes coalesce: as K+ainto o in snvamam, 
suannam, H. son&, and the instances sofidha and Soroli above cited ; 
t+ainto e, as vyanga, H. befig; dwyarddham, divaddhe, diaddhe, 
H. derh ; vyapari, H. bepari. 

B. ConsoTumtal Changes. 

Changes in consonants differ according as the consonants in 
(question occur singly or as members of a combination. Changes in 
single consonants are of two kinds : (a) those which result from the 
position of the consonant in the word, whether initial, medial, or 
final ; and (b) those which are irrespective of position, and depend 
on differences in the organ of utterance. 

I. Single OonaonarUs. — ^a. Pantional (Ganges. Initial consonants 
are generally unchanged, whether in early or late tadbhavas ; in 
a few cases an aspirate has been thrown back from the body of the 
word to the first letter, as in griha, ghar, duhita, dhiya, and there 
are examples of the reverse process, as bhagini, bahin (for bhain). 

Medial consonants are either retained, softened (the tenues to 
mediae, the mediae to semi-vowels and vowels), or disappear altogether. 
The cases of retention of the unaspirated letters of the five vargaa 
are comparatively few, except with the cerebrals, to which the rule 

as to elision does not apply. "^ is the letter which most often sur- 
vives in the modem tongue, though in Prakrit this also goes out ; 
nasals, semi-vowels, sibilants, and h are generally retained. Soften- 
ing is a process of which, more especially with the gutturals, cere- 
brals, and labials, there are many examples : kaka, kag ; kankala, 
kaikgal ; paryanka, palafig ; kunchika, kufiji ; kati, Idra ; karpata, 
kapra ; kataha, karah ; vata, bar ; ghata, ghara. P generally passes 
into V, and often thence into u: e.g., kapata, kiwar; tripathi, 
tiwaii ; sapadika, sawa ; tapa, taw, tan ; sapatha (Pk. savaho) 
so2ih; kapardda, kauri; sapatni (Pk. savatti), saut. Examples 
of the change oi t to d are rare; generally the d produced in 
Prakrit by the softening of t fell out before the stage was reached at 
which the modem language arose : thus in Pali the 8d. pers. sing, 
present of verbs ends in -adi for the Sk.-a^i; but in later Pk. this 
became a£, and in Hindi ai, e. 

Elision is in Prakrit the general rule, and Hindi in this particular 
faithfully follows its parent. In the former language elision occurs 
wil^ all the unaspirated gnttnrals, palatals, dentals, and labials, and 

with jf and "^ (regarded as i^ and if). Several instances in Hindi 
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have already^ been giyen above, and the following may be 
added : — 

Elision of k: kokUa, koil; snyarnakSra, sonir; knmbliaklra, ktimhir (and so 
all noons in -kfira indicating trades and occupations). 

„ g : bhagiid, bahin (for bhalu); tadftfra (Pk. talSo) talio. 

„ cA,': sllchi, slU; dwichatwtrintot, beSlIs. 

„ j: rftjaknlah (Pk. rSatllo) riwal; rftjapntrah (Pk. rfialitto) rftwat; 
rajani, rain ; bija, bilian ; gajendra, galnd. 

„ 4: pitri, pin; mitafl^ mil, ml; bhrStri, bhU, bhfifl; ghftta, gbfio; 
Slt&, Sia. 

„ d : hfidayam, hiyft; badaram, bair, ber; kadaram (Pk. kaalam), kel&. 

„ p: stlpaUra, snSr; n&pita, nil; dlpa, dlyft; pipSsa, piis. 

„ v: Tivaha, blySh. 

„ y: — Ayodhy&i Awadh (for Aodh); Syah, &n. 

The cerebrals are never elided ; p and h are most frequently 
vocalized ; the semi-vowels (except if and "^i previously hardened 

so as to approach 'VTand "^^ and then treated as those letters are), 

nasals, sibilants, and A. are also very stable ; r has dropped out in 
ke (conjunctive participle) for kari (anciently kai), and pai for 
pari (Sk. upari). The changes of the aspirated letters of the five 
Vargas, which it is difficult to separate into positional and organic, 
will be noticed further on. 

Final consonants do not, properly speaking, exist in Hind!, 
except in loan words from Persian ; in all others the last consonant 
is considered to have the inherent a, which in poetry is commonly 
pronounced, though in prose it is inaudible ; that, however, it was 
recently heard also in prose appears probable from the protection of 
the consonant from further change, to which as a final it would 
according to the general Aryan sound-laws be exposed. 

b. Organic change. This operates without regard to position, and 
occasionally affects initial consonants as well as others. The 
guttural lenes display no tendency to organic change. There appears 
to be a tendency tor the palatals to mc^ulate into dentals and cere- 
brals, as H. choftch and tho&th from Sk. chanchu ; chalis, iktalis, 
tefltalis, &c. Between the cerebrals and dentals there is much 
apparent confusion, and the passage of the latter into the former 
has been alleged to be the rule in raUkrit; this, however, from con- 
siderations adduced by Mr Beames {Comp, Or., vol. i., pp. 221-8), 
appears to be too wide a stetement, and cases of such passiage would 
seem to be in most instances due to special causes (generally the 
neighbourhood of r). However this may be, when the Prakrit has 
substituted the cerabral for the Sanskrit dental, the modem tongue 
generally follows it (as VP&^> ^^ VP^« H. par-na). But a large 
number of words existe in which Suisknt has the dental and Hindi 
the cerebral, in which the change is not found in Prakrit ; while 
again a few cases of the reverse change occur both between Hindi and 
Sanskrit and within Hindi itself. The following are instences : — 

JSofukrit dental = Hindi eerebrai: Vdagi, H. daflk, (^fis (Pk, dans as in Sk.); 
Sk. dSdhiki, H. d&rh, dSfbl; Sk. Vdah, H. dJUi and d&h (Pk. dah and 4ah); 
Sk. dara, H. dar ; Sk. dlkTH. dig; Sk. Vdal, U, (}fil (Pk. dal) ; Sk. tilaka, H. ^kft 
(fPk. tUao); iSk. v'tan, H. tSn, t^ (Pk. ta^, tSf); Sk. v^dol, H. ^olO, dolS (Pk. 
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dolS) ; Sk. gnd*, H. fflfl4: 8k. (Un^*. H. 4an± dui4i 4i&4 (Pk. alio da^^A and 
4a94a): Sk. dwyarddtuun, H. 4erD (Pk. diyu44he). 
aonikrit ceretfral^Hindi dmtal : Sk. V4ap, fl. dab, d&b. 

Within Hindi there is a very laige nmuber of deiivatiyes from the 
Sk. V^tha (also shtha), in which the cerebral and dental appear to 
be indiBcriminately uaed ; e.^., with cerebral, tham, thSti, thaHw, 
thanr, thahar, thik, Jcc. ; with dental, than, thana, thaL * From 
dk. V^'rut we fk&vB H. tut and tor. In the sister languages of 
Hindi there are many more instances of this interchange, and in 
Sindhi there is a marked preference for the cerebral where Hindi 
and the other languages oi the group preserve the dentaL 

f> frequently passes into I: e.^., Sk. ^^nd, H. khel, keli ; 
Sk. cheta (softened to cheda), H. chelk ; Sk. Vf^^* Pk. pH, H. pel, 
pe|r ; Sk. taddAa, H. talao ; Sk. shoda^, H. solan : in Sk. 
Vmrid, Pk. mid, H. mal, the d has first become d through the in- 
fluence of the r of li. A further passage of d into d, and thence 
from I into r, is manifest in tne numerals — ekada^, igarah ; 
dwadai^, barah ; trayodaia, terah. 

P in Prakrit freauently became v even when initial ; but few 
instances, if any, oi this change survive in modem HindL The 
archaic vai— Sk. pati is found in Chand (BetucUataf 19, Gori vai, 
** lord of the Ohoris ;'* ibid. 25, Dakkhina vai desa, '*' counti^ of the 
lord of the South ") ; but as this occurs only in compounds, it is not 
strictly an instance of initial p, Yekh-na, from Sk. *s/ preksh, is 
rather Panjabi than HindL 

The aspirated letters of the gutturals and dentals, as well as bk, 
regularly when medial, and sometimes even when initial, pass into 
h, losing their characteristic The following are examples : — 

kh: Sk. muklia, H. mnflh ; Sk. ikhe^ H. She^ 

ffh: Sk. 8l&gh&, H. Mirfth; Sk. anffha^ta, H. arhaf, raha^; Sk. megfaa, H. 
metth ; Sk. laghu. Old H. lahn. 

th : Sk. fopatha, H. sofih; Sk. gfithft, H. gSh; Sk. nStha, H. nSh; Sk. ^/kath, 
H. kah ; Sk. prath-, H. pah- (in pahlSt ** first," probably from Sk.pratliara rather 
than prathama). 

dh: Sk. badhira, H. bahirft; Sk. dadhi, H. dahl; Sk. sSdhu, H. B&ha; Sk. 
krodha, H. koh ; Sk. badhtl, H. bahtL "^'^ 

bh: Sk. gabhira, H. gahirS; Sk. Sbhira, H. ahXr; Sk. ISbha, H. Ifth; Sk. 
\/aubh, H. sob; 8k. ^/labh, H. lah, le; Sk. Vbhil, H. ho; Sk. bhiqda, H. h2fi4I; 
Sk. bhnnda, H. ha94I ; Sk. prabho, Old H. pahn. 

This change takes place most frequently with dh and hh ; with kh, 
ah, and th instances of retention are more common ; it is rare at the 
beginning of a word, such instances occurring only with bh (as in 
bhu, bhanda, and bhunda above cited) and perhaps with dh (Sk. 
dherah — Nepali heru ; Sk. dharakah — Hindi nara ; but these 
strictly speaking occur only in compounds). Th in some words 
where it is a secondary development is perhaps represented by 
initisd h ; as ho in Braj (— High Hindi th§), for than* (from 
sthitah) : hali (in mere hafi, uske haft) from sthane. 

No instances of change in chh oTJh have been found. Th often 
passes into its media ah, as pitha, pidha, Vp^t^i P^^ (<uid in 
secondary formations like kushtha, Kuttho, [kuth] Korh, as will 
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be seen hereafter). Dh sometimes becomes Ihy as in Sk. kuthara 
[kudbara], H. kulbari (which exhibits both this change and that 
last mentioned) ; Sk. udwodha, H. dulha ; Sk. ududha, H. dulhin. 
Ph is generally retained, though in Prakrit it was commonly treated 
like hh ; H. muktahal, for Sk. muktaphala, seems to be an instance 
of the general rule. 

Among the semi-vowels I sometimes changes to r, as Sk. tak, H. 
tar and even tar ; this change is frequent in rustic and archaic 
Hindi, as chama for chalna, tarwari for talwar, &c. The reverse 
change from r to Z, which is almost the rule in Prakrit, is seldom 
found in the modem tongues ; the chief example is chatwarie^at 
» chalis. L also has a tendency to interchange with n, e.g., non 
for Ion (Sk. lavana), nagal, nagar, and na&gal for Sk. langala ; 
modem instances are the common word lambardar for number-dar 
(Anglo-Persian), not and lot for the English (bank-) note, Nakhlau 
for Lakhnau. The postposition of the aj^ent in Hindi, ne, has 
through the agency of this change been derived by some from lagi, 
lagi ( V^ag) ; the forms le and Idl exist in Eumauni and Nepali. 

Y regularly becomes j in Hindi at the beginning, and sometimes 
in the middle of a word, but more often in the latter position it is 
softened to i and combines with the adjacent vowels into a diphthong. 
Similarly, v when initial regularly becomes h, and when non-initial 
is vocalized or elided. 

In the nasals Hindi does not follow the lead of the Prakrit in 
substituting n for n (except in the Himalayan dialects and MarwarT) ; 
on the contrary, n regularly replaces n in all tadbhavas, being 
retained only in spelling (but not m pronouncing) tatsamas. M (and 
final arvuswara pronounced as m) is treated in a very peculiar 
manner in a large class of words ; it is resolved into a labial and a 
nasalization, the former being represented by v, often vocalized to u^ 
and the latter by anunasika ; e.g. — 

Sk. amalaka, H. a&wla ; Sk. nama, H. nafiw ; Sk. grama, H 
gaiiw; Sk. 6yamala, H. safiwla ; Sk. kumara, H. kuilwar ; Sk. 
Kamala, H. kaiiwal ; Sk. padam (Pk. paam) H. pa!iw. 

By this change may be explained several Hindi terminations in 
<bvAf ori^nally Prakrit neuters in -cuim, where the anuswara has 
split up into a labial (which has been vocalized) and anunasika. 
A furtner development is the dropping of the anunasika, as — 

Sk. nemi, H. neo ; Sk. hima, H. hiw ; Sk. vimana, H. bewan ; 
Sk. gamana, H. gauna ; Sk. chamara, H. chaun ; Sk. bamana, H. 
bauna. 

In some words, again, it is the labial that has been dropped : — 

Sk. swamin, H. saiii ; Sk. dhuma, H. dhuaii ; Sk. godnuma, H. 
gohuii, gehufi ; Sk. bhumi, H. bhuiil (anciently bhuvi). 

This process is throughout peculiar to the modem languages. 

It has already been said that Hindi has a tendency to substitute 
the dental sibilant ^ for l^ and Hf ; in this particular it follows 

the lead of Prakrit. There is also a tendency to replace the sibilant 
by h. Thus kesari becomes kehari, pashana, pahan, and saptati 

B 
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throughout, when combined with other numerals, hattar (ik-hattar, 
ba-hattar, kc. ) ; dai^ similarly throughout its compounds changes 
its ^ to ^, as in Prakrit (igarah, barah, terah, chaudah, kc). This 
tendency is somewhat sparingly exhibited in Hindi ; it is strongest in 
the western dialects bordering in Panjabi, in which language it is the 
rule. There are, however, several inflexional and conjueational forms 
common to all dialects of Hindi (especially in the olmque cases of 
nouns in -a, in the substantive verb, and in the archaic future) which 
are most probably to be explained by this change, which has already 
set in in Prakrit. Two other changes, of limited application, must 
also be noticed. The first is of the sibilants into the palatals, as Sk. 
shash, H. chha ; Sk. shashtha, H. chhattha ; Sk. shatanka, H. 
chhatafik ; Sk. ^vaka, H. chhok-rfi. In all these instances the 
modem dialects follow the lead of Prakrit ; one prominent instance 
of the change in the latter language, that of \/stha into \/chitth, 
has, however, no representative in Hindi In Marwari and the 
Himalayan dialects, on the other hand, eh and chh frequently 

become s. The second is of if into kh, which is the power gene- 
rally given to this letter in late tadbhavas and tatsamas ; thus Sk. 
bhasha is pronounced bhakha, Bhishma, Bhikham, visha, bikh, 
mesha, mekh, harsha, harakh, and from varsha we have both 
barakhna and barasna. Of this change Prakrit examples are 
wanting. 

^ is a stable letter in the modem tongue, and suffers no organic 
change. 

II. Changes of Conjunct Consoncmts. — Prakrit, as a rule, suffered 
no dissimilar conjuncts, and in all early tadbhavas the modem lan- 
guages follow its lead, thoi^ in late tadbhavas stronger principles 
of articulation are found. The changes which take place depend on 
the relative strength of the letters making up the nexus, which may 
with reference thereto be classified into strong and weaJc. The 
strong letters are the first four of each of the five organs, viz.. 

The weak letters are the nasals, semi-vowels, sibilants, and h, which 
exhibit relatively one to another different degrees of strength, but 
are all inferior to the strong letters. These letters may combine 
in the following ways : — 

1. The strong nexus, formed of strong letters only ; 

2. The mixed nexus, formed of strong and weak letters ; 

3. The weak nexus, formed of weak letters only. 

The immense majority of conjuncts in Sanskrit are of two conso- 
nants only ; groups of three or even of four consonants occur, but 
rarely, and chiefly in compound or derivative words (e.g. tatsthane, 
matsya, Lakshmana) ; these, which almost always include a weak 
letter or letters, present no striking peculiarities. The weakest 
letter falls out, and the resulting stronger letters combine as in a 
conjunct of two elements. It will suffice, therefore, to confine our 
attention here to conjuncts consisting of two dissimilar consonants 
only. 
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The following roles for the treatment of the three kinds of nexns 
have been formulated by Mr Beames {Comp. Or. , vol. i pp. 281-2) : — 

(1) In the strong nexus the Prakrits assimilate the first letter to 
the last, and the modem language rejects the first of the two letters 
and in general lengthens the preceding vowel. 

(a) Wnen the second member of the nexus is an aspirate, Prakrit 
changes the first member into the corresponding unaspirated letter. 

{fi) When the nexus is followed by a long or heavy syllable, the 
modem languages do not always make the compensatory lengthen- 
ing of the preceding vowel. 

(2) In the mixed nexus the weak letter, whether preceding or 
following the strong letter, is in the Prakrit assimilated to it ; and 
in the modem language one of the two letters is rejected, with the 
usual compensatory lengthening of the vowel. 

(a) When the weak letter is a nasal and precedes the strong 
letter, it is changed to anuswara in Prakrit, without, and to anu- 
nasika in the modem language, generally with, compensatory length- 
ening of the vowel. ^ 

(3) In the weak nexus three processes take place: — 

(a) When the two letters are of unequal strength, the weaker is 
assimilated, as in the mixed nexus ; 

ifi) When they are of equal or nearly equal strength, they are 
divided one from the other by the insertion of a vowel ; or 

(7) They are combined into a third and different consonant. 

1. The following are examples of the strfmg riexus : — 

fkhig, Old H. khagga (also a 
( late tadbhaya, kharag) 
mfifig 
dtldh 

mogra and mflgra 
Eananj, Old H. Eanavajja 
sad (Old H.), sadda (Chand) 
bhat 

ratta (Old H.), rStS 
ngal-nS 
ug-na 
ubal-nS 
Qbhar-nX 

The last four words supply examples of the sub-rule (/3) ; a large 
number of such instances are to be found in the numersJs among 
the derivatives of saptan, ** seven." 

The compensatory lengthening of the vowel in this and other 
cases of nexus, which is a marked feature of the modem dialects as 
distinguished from Prakrit, is of comparatively recent prevalence. 
Thou^ cases are found as far back as our earliest specimens of 
Hindi,' in these the short vowel and doubled consonant of the Pra- 

1 The wording of this role as given by Mr Beames has been slightly changed ; 
in its original form it omitted to distingnish between the PrSkrit annswSra and 
its modem representative, the annnSsika, which are very different sounds. 

' A few cases are even fonnd in the I^akrit period. They are : — ^kfisa as well 
as kassa.for kasya; diham as well m diggham for dirgham; jDifi as well as 
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krit are far more frequent ; and in Panjabi and Sindhi the lengthened 
vowel is still of rare occurrence, the Prakrit form being retained. 
It is to be observed that the augmented vowel, being in compensa- 
tion for the loss of one of two similar consonants, occurs equally in 
cases where the doubled consonant is original in Sanskrit, and is not 
the result of assimilation in Prakrit. Thus pippala is in the 
modem language pipal, bhalluka bhalu, latta lat, lajja laj, &c 

2. The mixed nexus is more complicated in its phenomena : — a, 
nasals in a mixed nexus ; b, sibilants in a mixed nexus ; and e, semi- 
vowels in a mixed nexus. 

a. Nasals in a Mixed Nexus. — The nasal may either precede or 
follow. In the first case it drops out, anunasika is inserted, 
and the vowel generally lengthened in compensation for the lost 
consonant. Examples : — 

Sk. jangha, Pk. id., H. jaiigh ; Sk. chanchu, H, choiich; Sk. 
kantakah, Pk. kantao, H. ka&ta ; Sk. sunthi, H. so&th ; Sk. 
randa, H. raiid, raiir ; Sk. shandah, H. safkd, safir ; Sk. chandrah, 
Pk. chando, H. chafid ; Sk. \/kamp, Pk. kamp, H. kafiip-na. 
The lengthening of the vowel shews that the original nasal has 
been lost and compensation is necessary ; and the anunasika which 
marks its place is a totally different sound from the nasals of full 
contact for which it is substituted. Apparent exceptions are — ^Sk. 
jambu, Q. jamuSi ; Sk. nimba, H. nim ; Sk. ^imba, H. sem, where 
the m would seem to have prevailed over the stronger b. But it 
seems probable that in reality the strong letter has first absorbed 
the nasal (as shewn by the Gujarat! jambu, Marathi jaffib), and has 
then been softened by the influence of the lost anunasika into m. 

When the nasal follows, it is assimilated to the stronger letter in 
Prakrit, and one of the pair is elided in Hindi, generally with com- 
pensatory lenffthening of the vowel : e.g., Sk. agni, Pk. aggi, H. 
ag ; Sk. lagnah, Pk. laggo, H. laga, laga ; Sk. nagnah, Pk. naggo, 
old H. (Chand) nagga, Mod. H. with inorganic anunasika na&ga. 
There is one combination with a following nasal which is treated in 

a peculiar manner: this is jfl if. This conjunct, when it occurs 
in tatsamas and late tadbhavas, is pronounced, and sometimes 
written, gy. Thus ^ITT^ is agya? ITTT, gyan ; TT^ in Old 
Hindi is <|fj|«n ragini, and by an analogous process TSn^ is 

9||J|. On the other hand, the root jnan in other derivatives be- 
comes yan, as siyana, ayan. In the modem language Jfl is in two 
words represented by n, viz., rani for rajiii, and janeo for yajnopa- 
vita (through Pk. jannoaio, jannoio). Lastly, in yajiia and its com- 
pounds the general rule is sometimes followed, and y alone survives; 
as in Old Hinc^ jaj, and the common word jajman (yajnamana). 

b. Sibilants in a Mixed Nexus. — When the sibilant precedes the 



jibl)hS for jihva; iaaro as well as issaro for iswarah ; rati, radi, and riS at well as 
ratti for r&trl. The first of these is important as supplying a means of explaining 
the ohiiqne bases of Hindi nouns in -<l, and of seve^ pronouns. 
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strong letter it is commonly assimilated to it, but in the process as- 
pirates its companion ; in Prakrit the double letter is retained, but 
m the modem tongue the first member goes out, and in this case 
the compensatory vowel-lengthening is more often than in others 
neglected (perhaps because in the aspirate something still remains 
of the lost sibilant). Examples : — 

SiMlanb with GhUtural : Sk. skandhah, Pk. khandho, H. 
khaiidha (but more commonly kafidha) ; Sk. pushkaram, Pk. 
p5kkharam, H. pokhar; Sk. lushkah, Pk. sokkho, sukkho, H. 
sukha. 

With Palatal: Sk. pa^chimah, Pk. pachchhimo, H. pachchhim; 
Sk. pa^che (loc. of Vedic pa^cha), H. pachhe ; Sk. vri^chikah, Pk. 
viachhuo, H. bichchhu. 

With Cerebral: Sk. drishti, Pk. ditthi, H. dith and dith ; Sk. 
mushti, Pk. mutthi, H. muth, mutha'; Sk. kashtah, Pk. kattho, 
H. kath ; Sk. as&'tan, Pk. attha, H! ath ; Sk. sha'shti, Pk. satthi, 
H. sath ; Sk. pravishtah Pk'. paittho," H, paitha. 

Wm Dental: Sk. liastah, Pk. Kattho, H. hath ; Sk. hasti, Pk. 
hatthi, H. hathi ; Sk. prastaram, Pk. pattharam, H. patthar ; Sk. 
pustakah, Pk. putthao, H. pothi ; Sk. mastakah, Pk. matthao, H. 
matha. 

With LaMal: Sk. ^sjtaiit Pk. phans, H. phafts-na ; Sk. push- 
pam, Pk. puppham, H. puhup, phup (for puph) ; Sk. vashpah, 
Pk. vappho, H. bapn. 

Occasionally, as above in pushpam —puhup, the sibilant, in pass- 
ing into the aspirate, remains detached from its companion in its 
proper place ; another instance is nihchai from Sk. niichayai Should 
the following consonant be already aspirated, the sibilant, being 
unable to effect any further change in it, disappears entirely, as in 
the numerous derivatives of the roots V^phut, v^phat, " to burst," 
Vsphar, Vp^^ "^^ tremble, oscillate," and \/sthi| "to stand" 
(in the modem languages phut, phat, phir, tha, and tha). There 
is a tendency for the dental in the combinations st and ath to pass 
into the cerebral, as is seen even in Sanskrit itself in the cog- 
nate roots \/stha and \/shtha. Thus sthagah becomes thag, and 
asthl, Pk. atthi, has, by t&e throwing back of the aspirate and 
the softening of t into d, become haddl, ha4. In many words the 
secondary th resulting from the absorption of the sibilant has, as in 
the last instance, been softened to dh; e.g., Sk. veshta, H. berhS; 
Sk. kushtha, H. korh; Sk. rushta, H. rudh. 

When the sibilant follows its companion, it passes into cTih, and 
this, being a strong letter, assimilates, according to the rule for the 
strong nexus, the preceding mute ; e.g. : — 

Labial with Sibilant : Sk. apsaras, Pk. achchhara, H. apchharS, 
apchhar, achchhan. 

Guttural with Sibilant : Sk. kshuram, Pk. chhuram, H. chhuii ; 
Sk. kshanam, Pk. chhanam, H. chhan (also khan); Sk. rikshah, 
Pk. richchho, H. richlti; Sk. kshama, Pk. chhama, H. chhima, 
Sk. Lakshmanah, H. Lachhman (also Lakkhan and Lakhan) ; Sk. 
Lakshmi, H. Lachchhi (also Lachhmi and Lakhi). 
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7>entoZ with Sibilant : Sk. yatsah, Ph. vachchho, H. bachchhi, 
bachhru; Sk. matsyah, Pk. maolicIJio, H. machh, machchhL 

But although the result above shown from k+ahia common and 
regular, it is not the most usual transformation. This combination 
is more often changed into kkh and kh, and this in words where in 
Prakrit the other change (into chchh) had occurred. Thus : — 

Sk. akshi, Pk. achchhi, is H. aSikh ; Sk. kshiram, Pk. chhiram, 
H. khir ; Sk. ikshu, Pk. uchchhu, H. ikh, ukh ; Sk. ksharam, Pk. 
chharam, H. khar; Sk. makshika, Pk. machchhia, H. makkhi, 
makhi (but also a diminutive, machchhar); Sk. kshetram, Pk. 
chhettam, H. khet, khera; Sk. dakshinah, Pk. dakkhino. H. 
dakkhin (also dahin^) ; Sk. pakshah, l^k. pakkho, H. ' pakh ; 
Sk. draksha, Pk. dakkha, H. dakh. 

This development is interesting, as showing that the modem lan- 
guages do not invariably follow liie lead of literary Prakrit, though 
they use Prakrit processes. It would seem that of the two resuus 
the one less used in Hindi (ksh^ chchh) is the older, as exhibited in 
Prakrit and in several archaic dialects of Hindi where we now have 
kkhy and as more agreeable to analogy ; whUe the change into hkh 
grew out of an inversion of wMch we have traces in Magadhi 
Prakrit, whereby the sibilant was placed before instead of after the 
k ; the combination sk would, as already shown, migrate into kh. 

It is also probable that the pronunciation of kh given to ^^ which 

was in common use at the time when the late tadbhavas (to which 
class many of the words having ksh^kkh belong) were being 
formed, contributed to the greater prevalence in Hindi of the 
equivalent less used in Prakrit. 

c. The Semi'VoweU in a Mixed Nexus, — The phenomena in this 
combination are also of a somewhat complicated order, and it will 
be convenient to take first the cases in which the general rule is 
followed, and afterwards the apparent exceptions. Of the semi- 
vowels only r and I can precede a strong letter ; and when that 
letter is a guttural, palatal, or labial, the general rule is followed 
with r, and in all cases with I. Examples : — 

Of r preeediTig : Sk. karkatah, Pk. kakkado, H. ke&kra ; Sk. 
karkatika, Pk. kakkadia, H. kakii ; Sk. marcah, Pk. maggo, H. 
m{m^'(01d H. magga); Sk. archi, H. a&ch; Sk. kharjilram, Pk. 
khajhuram, H. khajur; Sk. mahaigah, Pk. mahaggo, H. maha&ga; 
Sk. karpatah, Pk. kappado, H. kapra; Sk. karpasam, Pk. kappa- 
sam, H. kapas ; Sk. sarpah, Pk. sappo, H. safiip ; Sk. samarpanam, 
Pk. samappanam, H. samappa-naufi, so&p-na; Sk. garbham,*Pk. 
gabbham, H. gabh ; Sk. garbhini, Pk. gabbhini, H. gabhin ; Sk. 
durbalah, Pk. dubbalo, H. dubla. 

0/ 1 preceding : Sk. valga, Pk. vagga, H. bag ; Sk. phalgunam, 
Pk. phaggunam, H. pha^un; Sk. phalgu, Pk. phaggu, H. phag; 
Sk. Vjalp, J*k. japp, H. jap-na. 

When the succeeding letter is a dental, the process above indi- 
cated takes place with r in a large number of instances: — 

Sk. varttika, Pk. battia, H. batti; Sk. vartta, Pk. vatta, OldH. 
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batta, Mod. H. bat; Sk. karttari, Pk. kattari, H. katar*ni; Sk. 
karttikam, Pk. kattikam, H. katik; Sk. \/kur(i, Pk. ^ykud<^> H. 
kud-na; Sk. chaturdaian, Pk. chaiiddaha, H. chaudah. 

But in the megority of cases in Prakrit a preceding r with a 
dental translates the latter into a cerebral, and this change is also 
exhibited in Hindi : — 

r + t: Sk. vTtart (krit), Pk. katt, H. kat-na ; Sk. ^vait (vrit), 
Pk. vatt, H. b^t ; Sk. vartikah, Pk. vattao, ti. bat-er ; Sk. mrittika, 
Pk. mittia, H. mitti, matti (where ike r of ri has been thrown 
forward'on the dental). 

r + th: Sk. chaturthah, Pk. chaiittho, H. chautha (in the dialects ; 
usually chautha). 

r+d: Sk. kaparddaJi, Pk. kavaddo, H. kauri; Sk. \/tard, Pk. 
tadd, H. tar. 

r + dh: Sk. vardhaki, Pk. vaddhai, H. barhai ; Sk. vriddhah (r 
thrown forward), Pk. yuddho, H. buddha, btirha ; Sk. sardham, 
Pk. saddhe, H.sarhe. 

To this list must be added instances in which the r of prati has 
been thrown forward to the t, making partif which regularly appears 
in Prakrit as padi ; in Hindi the d{r) is either retained or softened 
into r, e.g. — 

Sk. prativaffl, Pk. padivasl, H. parosi; Sk. pratichhaya, Pk. 
padichha^y H. parchhaiii. 

E when the last member of a nexus with gutturals, palatals, and 
labials is assimilated, or when assimilation is impossible (as in 
initial consonants), falls out, in all early tadbhavas : — 

Sk. kroi^, H. kos ; Sk. krodha, H. koh ; Sk. chakrah, Pk. 
chakko, H. chakka, chak, chakka ; Sk. vyaghrah, Pk. vaggho, H. 
bagh ; Sk. agre, Pk. agge, H. age ; Sk. bhratri (bhratri^i), Pk. 
bhaio, H. hhai ; Sk. prastaram, Pk. pattharam, H. patthar ; Sk. 
bhramaram, Pk. bhamaram, H. bhafiwar. 

In later tadbhavas the r is frequently separated from its com- 
panion and thrown forward on the next consonant ; thus Sk. pra^ada, 
pratapa, praka^a, pragana, pranali become H. parsad, partkb, par- 
gas, pargana, pamala. 

With dentals r as a last member likewise falls out, and frequently 
without effect on the organ of its companion : — 

Sk. kshetram, H. khet ; Sk. gotram, Pk. g5ttam, H. got ; Sk. 
mitrah, Pk. mitto, H. mit ; Sk. gridhrah, Pk. giddho, H. ; giddh, 
gidh ; Sk. ratri, Pk. ratti, H. rat ; Sk. putrah, Pk. putto, H. put, 
put ; Sk. sutram, Pk. suttam, H. silt ; Sk. dadru, rk. daddu, H. 
dad ; Sk. chandrah, Pk. chando, H. cha&d ; Sk. nidra, Pk. nidda, 
H. niad. 

The change of the dental to a cerebral in such cases is not un- 
common : — 

Sk. chitrah, Pk. chitto, H. chi&t (but chitrakah, chittao, chita) ; 
Sk. patram, Pk. pattam, H. pat ; ^k. gantri, H. gaddi, gan ; Sk. 
^/trut, H. tut; Sk.*kshudrah, t^k. chhuddao, H. chhota. 

L following is sometimes elided, as in Sk. ^ukla, I^. suk ; but 
more often, ^th in Prakrit and Hindi, it is separated from its con- 
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junct by an interposed vowel ; e.g., Sk. pliha, H. pilha ; Sk. kleiah, 
rk. kileso, H. kales ; Sk. (^ukla, H. suknL 

Y and v only occur as following members, and in the immense 
majority of instances in combination with a dentaL With letters 
of other organs they commonly fall out, according to rule, as : Sk. 
yogyah, Pk. joggo, H. jog ; Sk. \/chyu, Pk. chu, H. chu ; Sk. 
jyoti, H. jot ; Sk. pakwah, Pk. pikko, H. pakka. In a few 
instances even with dentals they fedl out or are vocalized, as Sk. 
tyaga, H. tiag ; Sk. twaritam, H. turaiit, turt ; Sk. Prithwiraja, 
H. Pithora ; Sk. dwipa, H. dip ; Sk. dwi, Pk. due, do, H. do. 
But with dentals generally they are raised to their higher forms of 
palatal and labial, and as such form a strong nexus with their com- 
panion, by which, however, they are so affected that they pass into 
its grade. Examples : — 

T+y — chi Sk. satyah, Pk. sachcho, H. sach, saSich ; Sk. 
nrityati, Pk. nachchai, H. nache ; Sk. mrityu, Pk. michcha, H. 
mich. 

Th + y '= chk : Sk. mithya, Pk. michchha, H. michha. 

D+y ^ j \ Sk. adya, Pk. ajja, H. aj ; Sk. vidyut, Pk. vijjuli, 
H. bijU ; Sk. dyutam, Pk. judam, juam, H. jua. 

Dh+y = jh : Sk. madhye, Pk. majjhe, H. majhi, mafijh ; Sk. 
bandhya, Pk. banjjha, H. bafijh ; Sk. upadhyayah, Pk. uajjhao, H. 
ojha ; Sk. sandhya, Pk. sanjha, H. sa&jh. 

Of V changed to h the most numerous set of instances occurs in 
thC' numerals, where dw regularly becomes &, e.g.y dwadai^an, 
barah ; dwavini^ti, blus ; dwitiya, biya (in Chand ; more commonly 
duij, duj) ; so also Sk. dwarah, H. bar. In combination with t the 
process has, in analogy with the changes of y with tenues, resulted 
in raising the grade of the htop] the most common examples of 
this change are the reflexive pronoun tip (anciently apu, appu) and 
the suffixes pan, pa, pana. The first is from Sk. atman, Pk. appa, 
where the m has first changed into v, making atva ; the second is 
most probably from the Sk. termination twam, twan ; thus vrid- 
dhatwam = burhapa, through buddhappam. Sk. tattwa, however, 
appears in Old Hindi as tata, tatta. In one combination with j, the 
root VJWQ'lj ^ot^ t^® regular process and that usual with d are in 
force, the root becoming in Hindi both jal and bal. 

3. The Weak Nexus. — The phenomena of this form of conjunct are 
complicated by the fact that among the weak letters some are 
stronger than others ; the general rule is that the weaker yields to 
the stronger, as in the mixed nexus. 

Nasal with Nasal. — The only forms of this in Sk. are mn and nm ; 
the first yields no instances in Hindi ; of the second Sk. janma, 
sanmukham, are examples, becoming in Pk. jammo, sammuham ; 
the first word is in Hindi always a late tadbhava, janam ; the second 
yields samh-na, so!ih-i!i. 

Nasal toith Semi-voweL — In this combination the nasal generally 
prevails. Examples of a preceding nasal are: Sk. aranyam, Pk. 
rannam, H. ran; Sk. aranyakah, Pk. arannao, H. ama ;'Sk. anya, 
H. an, Old H. ani ; Sk. " iSunyah, Pk. sjinno, H. sun, suna ; Sk. 
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dh&nyam, H. dh&n ; Sk. agamyah, Pk. agammo, H. agam (Old H. 
agammn); Sk. tanwini, H. tannini (in Chand). Combinations with 
I are rare : in Sk. amlika, H. imli, both members survive. 
Examples of a preceding semi- vowel (r, I) : Sk. urna, Pk. unna, H. 
un ; Sk. karnah, Pk. kanno, H. kan ; Sk. praghurnah, Pk. 
pahunno, H. pdhuna; Sk. suvarnam, Pk. suannam, sdnnam/H. sona ; 
Sk. parnah, Pk. panno, H. p4n ; Sk. churnam, H. chuna ; Sk. 

fharmaK, Pk. ghammo, H. gham ; Sk. karm'an, Pk. kammo, H. 
am; Sk. charmah, Pk. chammo, H. cham; Sk. 4almali, H. semal. 

Nasal with Sibilant. — When the nasal precedes, it takes the form 
of aniiswara in Sk. and Pk. , and is usually retained in the modem 
speech, or passes into anunasika ; as van^a, bans, V^^Q^* dafis. Of 
a preceding sibilant the examples show various processes in use : (1) 
the sibilant passes into h, and ia placed after the nasal, which is 
retained — Sk. krishnah, Pk. kanno, H. kanh ; Sk. >/sna, Pk. 
nha, H. nha ; Sk. ka^mala, H. kiimhlS-na ; (2) in a few words the 
aspirate has been lost — Sk. snehah, Pk. neho, H. neh ; Sk. 
^ma^ru, Pk. massu, H. muchh (by a vowel-change similar to that 
in chanchu=chofich ; Sk. ^ma^anam, Pk. masanam, H. masan ; 
Sk. snusha, H. nuh ; (3) splitting of the nexus occurs — Sk. 
snehah, H. saneh ; Sk. smaranam, H. sumiran, samaran ; and (4) 
in the following words the sibilant survives and the nasal is lost — 
Sk. smriti, H. surat (where the u is due to the lost nasal); Sk. 
raimi, H. ras, rassa, rassi. 

Semi-vowel vnth Semi-vowel. — The combinations of which repre- 
sentatives exist are ry, rr, Zy, IVy vy, vr. In the nexus ry, r seems 
^nerally the stronger element, the y prevailing only where it passes 
into j :— -Sk. chauryam, Pk. choriam, H. chori ; Sk. suryyah, Pk. 
suro and sujjo, H. sur and (late tadbh. ), suraj ; Sk. turyyam, Pk. 
turam, H. turi ; Sk. karyyam, Pk. kajjam, H. kaj ; Sk. puryate, 
Pk. pujjai, H. puj-e ; Sk. aicharyyam, Pk. achchheram, H. achijja 
(Chand) and acnaraj (late tadbh.). In the following words a singu- 
lar change takes place : Sk. paryyankah, Pk. pallanko, H. palafig; 
Sk. paryyanam, Pk. pallanam, H. palan , palan. In rv the v gene- 
rally becomes by and as a strong letter assimilates the r:-— Sk. 
sarwah, Pk. sabbo, H. sab ; Sk. purvah, Pk. pubbo. Old H. pubba; 
Sk. apurvah, Pk. apubbo. Old H. apubba ; Sk. \/charv, Pk. chabb, 
H. chab-na. In late tadbhavas this nexus is always treated by 
splitting, as in sarab, parab (Sk. parvan, Pk. pabbo), purab. In the 
nexus ly, I prevails : Sk. kalyam, Pk. kallam, H. kal, kal, kalh, 
kalh ; Sk. tulyah, Pk. tuUo, H. tul ; Sk. maulyam, Pk. mOllam, 
H. mol. In Iv also the I is the stronger ; perhaps the only example 
is Sk. vilva, Pk. villa, H. bel. In vy the v becomes by and the y 
is absorbed, or remains only as a vowel ; Sk. V^yan^, H. bachh- 
na; Sk. vyaghrah, H. bagh ; Sk. vyatita, H.'bit-na ; Sk. vyangah 
H. beag ( — biaflg). Vr is treated as Jr, and the r is absorbed, or 
else the nexus is split ; r in this nexus is usually vocalized in Sk., 
so that most examples are of vri — Sk. vrikah, H. bik ; Sk. vrid- 
dhah, H. buddha ; Sk. vrinda, H. binda ; Sk. vri4chikah, H. bich- 
chhu ; Sk. vrata, H. barat ; Sk. vrata, H. barclt ; Sk. vraja, H. 
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bai^, biij (the last three words are late tadbhavas ); Sk. Yiikshah, 
by a cnrioiu change, becomes Pk. mkkho, H. rukh. 

Semi-vowel wUh Sibilant. — The only semi-vowel which is fonnd 
preceding a sibilant is r in the combinations rsh and ri. In these 
{!) the sibilant absorbs the semi-vowel ; or (2) the nexus is split ; or 
(8) a third dissimilar consonant results. Of the first process the 
following are examples : Sk. iSirshah, Pk. sIbso, H. aa; Sk. 
par^we, H. pas ; Sk. ^amiiy Pk. phans, H. phas-na, phafisna ; 
Sk. Viiishkarsh (krish), H. nikasna. Of the second: Sk. varshah, 
Pk. bariso, H. barasna, barsat ; Sk. sarshapam, H. sarasofi. Of 
the third: Sk. Vl^arsh (krish), Pk. kaddh, H. k&rhna ; Sk. 
V^iBh-karsh, Pali nikkaddh, Pkl nikkal, H.' nikSL 

The sibilant may be followed by all the semi-vowels, and in all 
eases proves the stronger. A followins y is absorbed in — Sk. 
tyamah, H. sam, sham ; Sk. iSyamaJah, H. safiwla ; Sk. ^yalah, H. 
sala ; Sk. avaiyavam, H. os ; Sk. pushyam, H. pus; Sk. kansyah, 
H. kafis&. A following r is absorbed — Sk. ^ri, H. si ; Sk. srava- 
nam, H. sawan ; Sk srinoti, Pk. sunai, H. sun-e ; Sk. a&m, Pk. 
aQsu, H. a&su; Sk. ^waini, Pk. sassu, H. sas. Late tadbhavas, how- 
ever, split the nexus — Sk. i^ri, H. siri ; Sk. a^rayam. H. asara ; 
Sk. misrah, H. misar ; s£ i^vakah, H. saraon. • A following I is 
rare ; in Sk. slagha, H. sarah, the nexus is split. A following v 
disappears — Sk. ^waiurah, H. sasur ; Sk. ^waSm, H. sas ; Sk. 
I^warah, Pk. issaro, H. isar ; Sk. swami, H. saiii ; Sk. swaka, H. 
saga : in Sk. V^wap, Pali sup, Pk. suv, H. so, and Sk swaiga, 
H. soraff, the vowel following the s is due to elided v. 

H in Sk. sometimes precedes the nasals n and m. In these cases 
Prakrit transposes the two, and the modem languages follow its 
lead — Sk. chmnah, Pk. chinho, chindho, H. chinh, chinha; Sk. 
brahmanah, Pk. bamhano, 1^. bamhan : Sk. Brahma, H. bamh, 
bambh, and bam.^ Combinations of h with other letters are rare 
in old tadbhava words ; it is found with following r under the form 
ri in hridaya and its derivatives, which in Hindi appear either as 
hiya, hiva, &c., with loss of r, or as rid, rida, with loss of h. 
Followed, by y and v, those semi-vowels are strengthened to j and v, 
which h then aspirates. Cases of the nexus hy do not perhaps 
occur in Hindi;' but in the cognate Paniabi we have — Sk. ^ihyah, 
Pk. gujjho, Panj. gujjha ; Sk. vahyakah, Pk^ vajjhao, Panj. b^jh, 
bighofi. Instances of hv are — Sk. jihva, Pk. jibbha, jiha, H. jibh; 
Sk. vihvalah, Pk. vebbhalo, H. bihbal (late tadbh.). 

5. Grammar, — In the following paragraphs we propose, 
in illustration of the historic development of Hindastani 
out of its predecessors, to examine in the first place the 
inflexion of the noun (including the adjective, and inci- 

1 Used as an exclamation in praise of Mahfideva, who is thereby identified with 
Brahma. See Kabir in Trampp's Adi Oranth^ p. 684. 

* It is probably in this combination that we most seek the origin of the pr»> 
nominal forms, mujh, tnjh. from genitives which would originally bemusya, 
tosya, and then mnhya, tnhya. 
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dentally the pronoun), and in the second the conjugation 
of the verb. 

While Pr&krit carries inflexion in some cases (more 
especially in the pronouns) further even than in Sanskrit, 
Hindustani, on the other hand, is mainly an analytic lan- 
guage. Traces of inflexion remain, however, side by side with 
declension by particles, in the noun and pronoun ; and of 
the tenses of the verb, while the greater number are con- 
structed by the help of participles, there are still some 
which are the direct descendants of the old S3mthetic tenses. 
As we go back in the history of Hindustani, and as we ex- 
tend our view to the modem dialects and the sister lan- 
guages, the area of the synthetic inflexion and tense 
system widens ; in the earliest specimens of Hindi, while 
much that was preserved in Prakrit has been lost, much 
still survives, and the modern analytic devices have not 
yet come into general use. Becent investigation gives no 
countenance to the theory once held, that the modem dia- 
lects owe the greater part of their grammatical development 
to non- Aryan influence. The sphere of such influence even 
on their vocabulary (in the production of so-called dekaja 
words) has been found, since the sound-laws of Prakrit and 
the modem languages have been more thoroughly investi- 
gated, to be much less than was once supposed ; and in 
their grammar there is, with our present light, no reason 
to assume the existence of any elements other than those 
yielded by Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

The Kodn. — The modem noun is of two genders only, masculine 
and feminine, the Sanskrit and Prakrit neuter having been incor- 
porated in the former. Traces of the separate existence of neuters 
are found in the Hindi dialects in certain terminations having anu- 
nasika, the representative of the ancient anuswara characteristic of 
the neuter nominative ; but these are not now in tmy other way dis- 
tinguished from the masculine. Of the Indo-Aryan family, only 
Marathi and Gujarat! still maintain the three ancient genders ; and 
in Bengali and Oriya even the distinction between masculine and 
feminine has disappeared. The gender of modem nouns agrees gene- 
rally with that m Sanskrit. The most striking development in 
respect of gender in Hindustani is connected with the importations 
from Persian. In Persian there is no distinction of gender ; but all 
Persian nouns received over into Hindustani have been separated into 
masculine and feminine according to rules which appear to have been 
elaborated entirely within the latter language. Thus all Persian nouns 
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in -ah (whether of Aryan or Semitic origin) become masculine in Hin- 
dustani, on the analogy of the masculine termination -a ; on the other 
hand, nouns (generally Arabic) in -at are with one or two exceptions 
all feminine, probably on the analogy of the Aryan feminines in -cUi, 
modem 'Ot, Nouns of which the gender Ib not determined by 
termination seem to be classed according to analogy of idea with 
vernacular nouns. 

The distinction between early tadbhava nouns on the one hand 
and late tadbhavas and tatsamas on the other is maintained in Hin- 
dustani in respect of form ; the one class agrees with Prakrit, the 
other with Sanskrit. This distinction is important in reference to 
declension ; for, as will hereafter be seen, it is only in the first class 
that we now find traces of the original synthetic mflexion system ; 
the latter class, assuming in Hin£ generally the form which they 
bear in the Sanskrit nominative (wit3i the loss of visarga, anuswara, 
and final short vowels, if any), are unchanged in the singular 
throughout the cases. 

Modem nouns, whether old or late tadbhavas, end either in a con- 
sonant or a long vowel ; no genuine tadbhava is found in Hindi in 
the present day with a short vowel ending, words so terminated 
being all tatsamas or late importations from Sanskrit. But the con- 
sonantal ending does not exhibit the form in which the first class 
originally came into Hindi ; in poetry the inherent -a, no longer 
heard in prose, is still pronounced, so that all modem consonantly 
ending nouns appear in the former as terminating in short -a. This 
short -a is the remnant, in the case of most masculines representing 
original Prakrit masculines, of an older -u ; in that of masculines 
representing Prakrit neuters, of an older -am (with anuswara) ; in 
that of feminines, of an older -i, -m, or an ori^nal Prakrit -d. The 
neuter gender had almost dissmpeared from Hmdi at the date oi our 
earliest extant specimens, ana thus we find original neuters in -am 
having the old masculine termination -t£, either by transfer from 
proper masculines, or produced by solution of the anuswara into a 
labial vowel and anunasika. These terminations are the result of 
the application to the Prakrit endings of the law, universal as be- 
tween that language and Old Hindi, that a lon^ final vowel in 
Prakrit is shortened in the latter speech. There is no such thing 
as a consonantallv ending noun in Prakrit ; even those bases which 
in Sanskrit ended in consonants (as -o^, ?Y, &c.) assume in Prakrit a 
▼owel (as anto, Ud)y or drop the consonant so as to lay bare the pre- 
ceding vowel ; and all final vowels in Prakrit are in the nominative 
case of nouns long. These long vowels were shortened in Old Hindi 
to their inherent or related simple vowels ; and in the modem 
tongue the short vowel is dropped, its place being taken in poetry, 
and at an immediate stage in prose, by short a, which thus does 
duty for all the original snort vowels. Thus the Old Hindi -w, later 
-a, and present consonantal ending of masculines, represents an 
original Prakrit -o or -am ; Old Hincfi -i, present consonantal ending 
of reminlnes, represents an original Praknt -{ ; Old Hindi -t^, present 
consonantal ending of feminines, represents an original Prakrit fi ; 
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Old Hindi -a, present consonantal ending of feminines, represents 
an original Prakrit -d. 

The old tadbhavas which terminate in a vowel (necessarily long 
in present Hindi, since short final vowels have ceased to be 
pronounced) come into the modem tongue by a strictly analogous 
process. We have seen that a Prakrit long vowel ending becomes 
short in early and disappears in later Hindi ; it follows, therefore, 
in order that a Hindi noun may exhibit a long vowel ending, that 
it must represent something more in Prakrit than a long vowel ; and 
turning to the latter language we find what we are in search of. All 
Prakrit nouns which end in a dissyllable consisting of two vowels 
separated by a hiatus, and suck nowns onlyy appear m Hindi with a 
long vowel-ending, llius Sk. paniyam, Pk. paniam, is in Hindi pani ; 
Sk. hridayam, Pk. hiaam, is H. hiya ; Sk. ghritam, Pk. ghiam, is 
H. ghi ; Sk. jivah, Pk. jio, is H. ji ; Sk. chauryam, Pk. choriam, is 
H. chorL The most common form of the Prakrit dissyllabic ending, 
however, results from the addition to the simple Sanskrit stem of 
an augment consisting of k preceded by a vowel. This augment 
had already in Sanskrit obtained a considerable degree of preva- 
lence ; in Prakrit it might be added, and was apparently in practice 
added, to any noun, aidjective, or participle, and even, it would 
appear, pronoun, whatever, without in any way affecting the sense. 
In a-stems it took in Sanskrit (in the nominative case) the forms, 
masculine -aJcah, feminine -ikay neuter aJcwm ; in i-stems, masc. 
'ikahj 'fem. -i^a, neut. -ikam ; in t^-stems, masc. -ukahy fern. 
uk&t neut. -ukam. In Prakrit these terminations yield respectively 
-oo, -id, -aavn; -io, -idf-iam; and -uo, -ud, 'Uam, According to the 
law by which long final Vowels in Prakrit are shortened in Hin(U, 
and that bv which final anuswara is resolved into u and anunasika, 
these termmations become in the latter language, firsts ail, ia^ aitA; 
iu, ia, iafi ; uu, ua, itafl ; secondly y owing to the modem dislike to 
hiatus, and by compensatory lengthening of one syllable when 
another is dropped, au^ i, aiifl ; {, t, ifi ; U, tl, un ; finally, au is 
further modified, to o (Eanauji) and a (High Hindi), and the anu- 
nasika of neuters dropped. Examples : — 



Sarui. 


SoMt. 


Prdk. 


Old Hindi, 


Mod. Bind* 


( 


' kan^kah 


kagtoo 


kan^au 


kan^ 


-aiah (masc.) H 


Khoiakah 


ghodao 


ghorau 


ghora 


chitrakah 


chittao 


chltan 


Chira 


< 


, mastakah 


matthao 


mftthau 


matha 


-aiam (neat.) 


[Bayamakam' 


1 snannaam 


bonanfi 
blchchhl 


Bona 


-ikdh (masc.) 


vrischikah 


▼Ichchhio 


bichchhil • 




makBhika 


( makkhia 
( machchhla 


makhl ) 
makkhl ' 


makkhl 


-iM (firni.) 


mrittika 


mi^tii^ 


mittl 
kakkafl 


mitfl 




karkafikS 


kakkadifi 


kakkarl, kak^ 




kunchika 


knnjia* 


knnji 


kufiji 


•ikam (neut.) 


manktikam 


mottiam 


motIA 


moti 


Htkah (masc.) 


bhallnkah 


bballno 


bhsm 


bhaia 


-«M (fern.) 


bSlnkft 


bSlnS 


bSla 


balfi 


•ittam (neat) 


[alrokam] 


fansnam > 
(assuam 


UaflA 


ifistl 



> NepfiQ fonn; in High H tt Is bkhehli from a by-fonn In Sk. vrUchokab. 
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The above, except savaniakam and ahnkam, are all cases in 
which the Ar-augment is represented in Sanskrit ; but, as already 
stated, its use m Prakrit was by no means confined to words in 
which it existed in Sanskrit : it was added, it would seem indiffer- 
ently, to all nouns, substantive and adjective ; and, reasoning from 
the forms taken in Hindi by Prakrit nouns in which it was certainly 
used^ as proved by the (as yet far from thoroughly explored) extant 
specimens of Prakrit literature, we are justified in assuming that 
there existed a Prakrit original having this augment wherever we 
find Hindi nouns having those forms. Moreover, in Old Hindi, and 
even in a few words in the modem language, relics have survived 
of the process whereby ikd became t, ukd, u, &c Thus we have 
feminines in -iyd, that termination being as a^rule attributed to mas- 
culines {e.g., burhiya, kuttiva, guriya, dibiya, chiriya) ; this seems 
to result from arrest of the development at the Pr4krit stage, when 
'ikd had become -id. So we have also, from a presumable ukcLh, 
bhadua (bhatukah), machhua, pahrua, side by side with forms in -H 
only ; these are probably similar arrested developments. In poetry, 
more especially m the older specimens, any noun ending in i or a 
may assume the forms -iya and tttoa when the metre requires it, 
^hich are exactly the intermediate forms between the Sanskrit ikd, 
%bkd and the modem f , % which analogy leads us to expect 

The foregoing rules will be found to account for all tadbhava 
nouns, substantive and adjective, in Hindi ; that is, all such nouns 
of which there are representatives in Sanskrit and Prakrit. In the 
class of dei^ja words there are similar developments ; such words 
are comparatively few in number, and their terminations have 
doubtless been framed upon the analogy of the much more numerous 
class which have come through Praknt. With dei^ja words, how- 
ever, must be classed nouns formed by means of a great variety of 
terminations in Hindi representing various modifications and exten- 
sions of the root-idea ; as diminutives, abstract nouns, nouns of 
agency, and the like. It is not necessary to suppose, although the 
roots of such derivative words may occur in Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
that their modem forms came into Hindi through these languages ; 
it is sufficient that a system of formation and inflexion was once es- 
tablished in the case of true tadbhavas ; having been established, 
it naturally extended itself by analogy to all other words, whether 
these were part of the originsd old stock or later developments. 

Late tadbhava and tatsama nouns, which have been taken over 
direct from the Sanskrit without passing through Prakrit, do not 
exhibit these peculiarities. They are formed by the simple process 
of adopting the Sanskrit nominative case, rejecting only anuswara, 
visarga, and a short final a. Thus the Sanskrit stems ichchha, a^i, 
dhatu, datri, matri, sarit, dhanwat, rajan, naman, mahiman, tejas- 
win, manas, chakshus appear in Hindi as ichchha, agni, dhatu, 
data, mata, sarit, dhanwan, raja, nam, mahima, tejaswi, man, 
chakshu. The only exception are bases in -vo^, which in Hindi fre- 
quently substitute for that termination 'vaiUy instead of -von, as 
papwant, balwant ; tiiis is due to the influence of Prakrit, where 
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the nom. fing. of such bases ends in vanto, Old H. vantUy ItAer vanta, 
vant. 

The declension of nonns is effected in Hindi by means of what 
are called post-positions, thus: — 







Singular, 








Masc conson- 


Maac stem 


Fern, comton- 


Fem. stem 




antal stem. 


in-d. 


antal ^tem. 


int. 


Nom. 


bagh 


ghora 


bit 


be^ 


ACCU8. 


jbagh 
(bftgh-ko 


ghori 


b&t 


be^I 


gho|-e-ko 


bat-ko 


betl-ko 


Dat. 


bagh-ko 


ghofe-ko 


Mt-ko 


bt'ti-ko 


Abl. 


b&gh-se 


ghofe-Be 


bat-se 


betl-Ke 


Loc 


bagh-mefl 


ghofe-mefi 


bat-mefl 


betl-mefl 


Agent 


bagh-ne 


ghore-ne 


bat-ne 


beii-ne 


Gen. 


bagh-ka 


Khore-ka 


b&t-kft 


beti-ka 


Voc. 


bagb 


ghore 

Plural. 


bi&t 


be(I 


Nom. 


bSgh 


ghoye 


baten 


beflySfl 


ACCTUI. 


^bftgh 
(baghofl-ko 


ghore 


batefi 


be^lyaft 


ghorofi-ko 


baton-ko 


be^iyofi-ko 


Dat. 


baghofi-ko 


ghorofi-ko 


batofi-ko 


beiiyofl-ko 


Abl. 


baghtiA-se 


ghoroft-se 


bfit0fi-8ti 


be^lyofl-se 


Loc. 


baghon-mefl 


ghofofi-mefi 


bfttoft-meA 


betiyofl-me!l 


Agent 


baghofi-ne 


ghoroA-ne 


batofi-ne 


betiyofl-ne 


Gen. 


baghon-k& 


ghoix>&-k& 


bSton-ka 


beiiyo&-ka 


Voc 


bagho 


ghojx) 


bato 


be^iyo 



tt will be seen that in the singpilar one class of nouns only, the 
masculine in -a, has a special form before the case-affixes, the other 
classes remaining unchanged; while in the plural three of the four, 
the masculine in -d, the consonantaUy ending feminine, and the 
feminine in i, take a special form for the nominative, and all the 
four take a special form before the case-affixes. These paradigms 
are good for all the nouns in the language ; like bagh are declinea all 
consonantaUy ending masculines, and all other masculines except 
old tadbhavas in -a ; when -a is a tatsama or late tadbhava ending, 
or the termination of a foreign word (dana, darya, &c. ), it also 
follows the form of bagh. Like ghora are declined all old tadbhava 
masculines in -d and -d^ (the latter retaining the nasal in the oblique 
singular and nominative plural); like bat all consonantaUy ending 
feminines and aU feminines in -d (richa, ichchha, &c. ) which, being 
tatsamas, have taken over the -d from the Sanskrit direct ; like beti 
aU feminines in -t and u. The few feminine nouns in -iyd have no 
special oblique form in the singular ; in the plural nominative they 
change -iyd to iyati, and in the oblique to iyofL, like beti. 

In this scheme of declension there are two points to be noticed, — 
first, the changes in the stem, and secondly, the post-positions or 
case-affixes. The paradigms above given, though they represent 
accurately the modem High Hindi, are not identical with the 
ancient and dialectic forms ; and it is in the latter that we must 
seek the processes by which the present forms were arrived at. 

In the PrUhiraj Hdsau of Chand, undoubtedly one of the oldest 
Hindi texts, post-positions are very sparingly used. The noun 
appears in a crude form, generally without any termination indi- 
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cative of case or number ; and the sense of a passage can be dis- 
covered only from the order of the words, and often very imperfectly 
even from that. Sometimes, however, the noun is inflected in the 
singular, and more often in the plural, by the addition of certain 
elements which are not the post-positions ; aha and ahi are those 
added to the singular and nominative plural, and ani, ana, ni, cufi 
those added to the plural. These ending seemed to be used indif- 
ferently with all the oblique cases of the smgular except the vocative, 
and ana, ani, a/fl appear also in the plural nominative. 

In the Adi Oranth, our second ^eat authority for Old Hindi, we 
find that masculines ending in -u in the nominative singular end in 
-a in the oblique singular and nominative plural (as is still the case 
in Sindhi) ; masculines in -d end in -ai in the oblique sing, and 
nom. plural ; and both classes of nouns end in -dfi in the plural 
oblique. In the langua^ of Kabir and that of the Jtdnidyan of 
Tulsi Das, the same termmations as lliose in use in Chand are found, 
•^if hi, aha for the singular oblique, and ana^ ani, anha, anhi for 
the plural. 

If we turn to the pronouns, we find an oblique termination in the 
singular which in one class of dialects (High Hindi and other west- 
em types) is represented by -sa, 'Su, and in another (the southern and 
eastern dialects) by 'hi. Thus, firom the stem i (yah, ih, e, &c.), 
the oblique is in the former class is, isti, and in the latter ycUd, ihi, 
yd ; from the stem u (wah, uh, u), ua, todhi, uhi, tod ; from the 
stems ja, ji (Jo),—jd8u, jdsa, jis, jihi, jahi ; from the stem ta, ti 
{so, to), tdsu, tdsa, ta^sa, tia, tihi, td. With the pronouns of the 
first and second persons singular, AouA {main) and tH, we find only 
the;oblique in h — mohi, mtihi, mo, and tohi, tuhi, to ; the second 
type in 5 is here represented by mujh and tujh, which in all proba- 
biUty stand for an older muhya^ tuhya, and these for musya, tusya. 
These inflected pronominal forms are used in old and poetic Hindi, 
without any further affix, for all cases except that of the agent, and 
sometimes even, though rarely, for that also. 

From these indications and ihe known laws of phonetic change it 
appears to be a fair conclusion that the ancient -ahi (-aAa,-At) of the 
singular of nouns is identical with an older 'asi {-aaa^ -sifSu);^ and 
we are thus led to the Sanskrit genitive of a-stems ending in -€uya. 
If we now turn to the Prakrit, we find that the Sanskrit aaya is re> 
presented by -cusa, -dsa, aha, and, .furthermore, that this genitive of 
one class of Sanskrit nouns has been applied to all masculine and 
neuter nouns in the lan^age. We also find that of the five San- 
skrit cases (not countmg the accusative and the vocative, of 
which the former was at an early stage in Prakrit assimilated to the 
nominative), the genitive termination is used to denote all except 
the instrumental and locative. We seem therefore to be justified in 

> The required form a»i to which these indications seem to point is reported by 
Dr Tmmpp (Introduction to Adi Orai^tK, p. cxxri.) to exist in specimens of the 
oldest Hindi prsseryed in the OraniK BesldeB the explaaatioD of the final -4 
suggested abo^e, it is of conrse also possible that it maj haTO arisen direst from 
the Sk. <Hy« tiiroo^ eolation of the nexus into osis. 
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concluding that the origin of the Hindi forms in tui, ctsa, ahi, aha 
ia to be fonnd in the Sk. ffenitive asya, Pk. assay dsa^ dha. The i 
used interchangeably with a as a termination has possibly arisen 
from the Praknt ablative, which in the ^auraseni dialect ends 
(among other forms) in dhi ; with the tendency to fusion of case- 
forms which early set in in Prakrit, it was probable that two ter- 
minations so similar would be confused ; and as a fact, in the 
Apabhran4a dialect dhe is used both for the ablative and genitive. 
Tnere is reason also for believinff that the Sanskrit termination of 
the locative in the pronominal declension, -smin, which in Prakrit 
became mhin, and was used with other than pronominal stems, has 
contributed to the general oblique form -oAi, which also appears with 
anunasika, as ahifl. 

Applying these conclusions to our oldest specimens of Hindi, we 
may exhibit the development of the oblique singular hypothetically 
as follows : — 

MasetUine Nouns ending eontonantallf in Modem Hindi. 
Sansk, PrM. Early Hindi. Mod. Hindi. 

Nom. yySghrah vaggho bagghu, baghu bftgh 

MaietUint Noum ending in -d in Modem Hindi. 

Nom. ghofakah ghodao ghorau ghorfi 

/ghodaassa ' 

OR shotukam \ «S±Sl». ). -i iS.""2r'^ i- gliof« 



(gho^aahe ) 



The oblique form ghore may have arisen in another way ; it was 
the custom of early Hindi in dealing with the Prakrit hiatus either 
to fuse the vowels together into one, or to separate them by a semi- 
vowel. So ghodaiUia might have become either, by samdki^ 
ghoi^a, or by insertion of y, ghorayaha, ghorayah, ^horaya, 
ghorai, ghore. This process would only affect those Pri^knt nouns 
where l£e hiatus existed ; that is, augmented nouns in -akah, the 
parents of the modern masculines in -d ; and therefore it is only in 
these that the oblique in e due to the intercalated y would result. 
That this process was that actually followed with old tadbhavas 
seems probable (1) firom the oblique in MarathI of such nouns, which 
ends in -ya (nom. ghora, oblique ghorya), and (2) from the fact that 
an Old Hindi oblique in -<S^i as postulated above, though probable, 
has not actually been found. In the dialects of Rajput&na and the 
Himalaya, the oblique of masculine nouns in -o (corresponding to the 
High Hindi -d) ends in -a, as nom. ghoro, oblique ghora, which 
would be the representative of the form resulting from samdki of the 
hiatus, ghoraha. Nevertheless, the wide use of the affix 'dhi with 
other than d-stems seems to point to the conclusion that it must 
have been used wi^ the latter also, and contributed, through 
ghorahi, to the form ghore. 
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Feminine nouns, whether ending in a consonant or a vowel, have 
lost all trace of the old inflexion in the singular ; occasionally we 
find appended to them also in Old Hindi the affix aha, ahi, which 
we have been led to identify with the Sanskrit masctUine and neuter 
genitive asya. This is probably due to the fact that a considerable 
number of nouns which in Sanskrit and Prakrit were masculines or 
neuters in -i and -Uf have, by analogy with feminines in -f and -u, 
become feminine in HindL Thus agni, fire, is masc. in Sk. and 
Pk. but feminine in Hindi ; cJcshi, eye, is neut. in Sk. and Pk., 
but fem. in Hindi ; chauryam, Pk. ehcniam^ is neut. in Bk. and 
Pk. , but fem. in Hindi. All these nouns in Prakrit formed their 
genitives with -«9a, — ag^ssa, akkhissa, choriassa ; which would 
lead, as in masculines, to the oblique termination cuha, aki in 
Hindi. The regular genitive of proper feminines in Prakrit was 
|;enerally made by adding -e or -i to the nominative ; as nom. 
jibbha, bhaini, sassu, balua ; genitive, jibbhae or jibbhai, bhainie 
or bhainii, sassue or sassui, baluae or baluaL The «, weakened to 
i, has left no survivor in Hindi, though in more Prakritic Marathi 
traces of it are found. 

In the plural, as has already been shown, the modem termination 
of the oblique, ofl, is represented in the older language by -ana, ani, 
anhi, anJia, and in the western dialects (Nan&'s Japji, a^eeing 
with the Rkjputana and Himalayan dialects of the present day) by 
-afi, -dfl. While in the modem speech all masculines except old tad- 
bhavas in -a have the same form in the nominative plural as in the 
singular, in the older dialects this termination {ana, he, ) is occasion- 
ally, though rarely, added to the nominative also. The anunasika 
predominates in the west (to which type High Hindi belongs), the 
liquid 71 in the east ; Braj, which stands midway, exhibits both -ani 
and -a%i^ in use together. Reasoning from the analogy of the sin^- 
lar, in which it has been seen that the genitive has taken possession 
of all the oblique cases, it seems probable that we have here the 
Sanskrit genitive, plural of a-stems, 'dnam, Pk. -dnam. The final 
'i of the dialectic forms possibly arose from a confusion of this termi- 
nation with the nominative plural ending -dm, which in Sanskrit is 
peculiar to neuters, but in Prakrit had extended itself to masculines 
and feminines. In the latter termination we have probably to look 
for the origin of the modem feminine plural nominatives in -efl (Old 
H. -aifi) and -iydfl (contracted in adjectives to -Ift). In Prakrit ani 
became di, alfi, which easily yield the present forms. 

There remains for consideration only the masculine nominative 

?lural of old tadbhavas in -d, ending in -e (as ghore, mathe, kutte). 
'his is identical in form with the oblique singular ; and it has al- 
ready been noticed that in Old Hindi we find tMs to be the case with 
other nouns. In Chand we find parvataha, suraha, singhaha, &o., 
used for the nominative plural as well as for the sin^ar oblique ; 
in the fragments of Namdeo (about 1300) preserved in ^^t Oranih 
we have similarly bhawaraha, ** bees," bhagataha, ** worshippers," 
santaha, " saints " ; and in later portions of the Qranih (as in 
Nanak's Japji^ about 1500) old tadbhavas in -it form the nom. pU 
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as well as the oblique slngalar in -a {e,g. , nom. sing, siddhu, putu, 
i-upu ; obi. sing, and nom. pi. siddha, puta, rupa). Two explana- 
tions have been given of this form. The first is that of Mr Beames, 
who derives it from the Sanskrit nominative plural of o-stems, end- 
ing in -dhy which in Prakrit was commonly broken down to -e, though 
in some dialects -d remained. So, in Hindi, while -e is the termina- 
tion ;of this class of nouns in Hieh Hindi, Brt^ and Kanauji, it is -d 
in the R^jputana and Hill dialects. In Sanskrit also -e was the 
plural termination of pronominal adjectives. The second explana- 
tion is that of Br Hoemle,^ who, reasoning from the use in Nepali, 
Bengali, and other eastern members of the Indo-Aryan family, 
which express plurality by adding to the oblique singular such words 
as?ieru (Sk. dherah, '* multitude, heap"), gan, man, and the 
like, supposes that the nominative plural was originally so formed 
universally, and that in those languages which do not now possess 
the added noun of multitude it has fallen out, leaving as a residuum 
the oblique singular for the nominative plural. It is difficult to 
decide between these two views ; that such nouns of multitude are 
now used in Bengali and Opva, which are the most abraded and 
least primitive members of the family, seems against Dr Hoemle's 
hypothesis ; while on the other hand the use for the nom. plural in 
Old Hindi of the termination -aha, unexplainable on Mr Beames*s 
theory, is in favour of it. 

Other relics of ancient inflexion exist in archaic Hindi, but have 
for the most part disappeared from the modem tongue. The most 
common are locatives m -i and -at (the last resulting from saridhi 
with final d or a) : as ghari, mani, hiyai (Chand) ; muhi, gharai, 
hukmai (Nanak), &c. Of this inflexion a modem representative 
exists in the lUjputana dialects, which make the locatives of 
mascular nouns in -o to end in -ai, without any post-posilj^on, as 
ghoro, ghorai. Several common post-positions, as age (Old H. aggai, 
Sk. agre), pichhe (Old H. pachhe, pachhi, Sk. paiche), niche, &c., 
are ori^ally locatives of this form. The characteristic -i is the 
Sanskrit locative termination of a-stems, -e, which persisted in 
Prakrit, and was as usual shortened to -^ in Hindi. We find 
ablatives in -ahUf -an, -o, and also in -hif -i, -i, in the Hindi of the 
Adi Orcmtk (as manahu, ''from the mind," apau, ''from oneself," 
amnio amulu, "most priceless," — H. H. anmol-se anmol, jibhau, 
" from a tongue," muho, muhi, mukhi, " ^ith the mouth," karami, 
"by destiny," nadan, "by a look," upadesi, "by instruction," 
parsadi, "by favour"). Tnese doubtless arise from the Prakrit 
endings for the ablative, -adu, -oil, -oA^, -d^i. In the pronouns 
the Sanskrit instrumental survives in the forms ini, in ; uni, un ; 
jini, jin ; tini, tin ; kini, kin (the last three corresponding to the 
Sk. yena, tena, kena), still used in the dialects without ne for the 
agent, and in maifi, taifi (anciently mai, tai), which are the Sk. 
maya, twaya, and have been transferred in the modem language to 

^J.A.S. A, 1878, pt. L, p. 88, note. 
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the nominative, where maiA has ousted the older haufi (Sk. aham, 
with Ar-augment, i^akam, Pk. hagam, Old H. haiift). 

Much has been done of late years to clear up the nature of the 
post-positions, in which it was once supposed that non- Aryan in- 
fluence had chiefly exerted itself. There are in Hindi three classes 
of words which perform the functions performed by prepositions in 
other languages ; these are distinguished according to the manner 
in which they are attached to the noun they modify. The first 
class requires the noun to be in the obliq^ue genitive case (ghar-ke 
age, *' before the house;" ghar-ke bahir, ''outside the house. " 
Tne second requires it to be in the oblique, without the genitive 
sign ke (as ghore-se, ** from the horse ;" kue!i-me!i, ''in the well") ; 
and the third consists of words which may optionally be constructed 
in either way (as tal-tale or tal-ke tale, " below the lake ; " darya- 
par or darya-ke par, "across the river;" us-ke bin or us-bin, 
"without him).'' In the third class we are justified in recognizing 
the intermediate stace between the first and second ; and in the first 
we find the origin of all. ^ These post-positions are, in fact, origin- 
ally nouns, generally in the locative case. Thus us-ke pichhe is Ute- 
rally " in tne hinder part of it ; " us-mefi (old forms madhi, majhi, 
mahi, pointing to the Sk. madhye), " in the middle of it. " From 
this it becomes clear why the oblique form, the relic of the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit genitive, is used with all post-positions ; and the 
derivation of tnat form from the ancient genitive receives additional 
confirmation. In the regular case post-positions given in the 
paradigm set forth above (to which others might be added), the 
cohesion with the noun has become so close that the genitive 
particle ke is omitted : but there was certainly a time when a geni- 
tive sense was understood to exist ; thus we find in Chand Tnahi, 
majhi, Jkc. (modem mefi.) and sama (modem sofi, se) placed before 
the noun, a constraction only possible if the latter is conceived in 
the genitive. We must accordingly look to original noims or 
nominal forms for the origin of all the case affixes except those of 
the genitive itself, which, as will hereafter be seen, have a difl!erent 
or^in and meaning from the rest. 

The accusative has two forms ; it either agrees with the nomina- 
tive, as in Prakrit, or with the dative, and is made by the addition 
of ko to the oblique stem. Ko is in Braj kaufl, and older forms are 
kahn/fif kaiifi, kahu, kail, ku, kufl, kahafl. The derivation of this 
word is obscure.^ The u with which the word terminates in the 
older forms is a legitimate descendant of the Sk. anuswara, which 
commonly, as already seen, separates into a labial and anunasika. 

1 It is not intended to assert that all the post-positionfl were originally Joined 
to the noun by the genitive particle ke, but tliat with all originally the noun was 
conceived as in the genitive, whether the case particle was naed or (as almost 
Invariably in the older language) not. 

2 Dr Trnmpp deduces it from a hjrpothetical older katfu»m^ representing the 
Sk. kritam. Mr Beames would see in it the Sk. kixisham^ accusative of kaksfta^ 
" armpit " the locative of which yields the Bengali kOchcfths, " near/' This latter 
derivation is supported by another Old Hindi word, pitkuH, ** near,'* which aiises 
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With pronouns another word, taUl (older form tdlH, in Ramanand 
thai), la nsed as an accusative affix, but ffenerally with the genitive 
particle ke, though it is also found without (us-ke taili, us-tai&) ; 
this is probably from the Sk. sthane, Old H. thani, thani. In the 
dialects we find, in Eastern Hindi, ke for the accusative and dative 
particle, which is also used in Bengali ; this agrees with the Prakrit 
kerake, kide, kade (and, by the loss of d, kae), Sk. krite, which is 
used in late Prakrit to form a periphrastic accusative. This form 
is found in Chand and the Oranth ; as (P. R. zxvii. 7), P&lakavya 
kai biraha kari anga bhae ati khina, '^Having been parted from 
Palakavya, their limbs became very thin ;" and some have explained 
in this way the idiomatic use of ke in High Hindi to form posses- 
sives ; as — us-ke ek betl thi, ** he had one daughter." Yet another 
dialectic form^is nai (Marwaii), which occurs in Chand as naifif and 
is the usual form in Gujarati {nefi) and Panjabi (miA) ; in Nepali it is 
Idiy and Mr Beames suggests that the n in the western forms is a sub- 
stitute for I, and that^e particle is derived from Idgi, Ictgi, which 
also yields another post-position (lag^ lav^i) meaning ** up to." 

The ablative is formed m the modem tongue by se, which has both 
the senses of vnth (i.e., together with, by means of) and /rom ; but 
in the older speech se is restricted to the meaning loithf while the 
opposite (and true ablative) sense of from is represented by te, Se 
in the dialects assumes the forms «o^ (Braj, Bhojpuri, and Old 
Urdu), «a^, sail {Oranth), su (Marwan), aana (Tulsi-Das), and amna 
(Chand), as well as setl (Kanauji and Japii of Nanak). The original 
of the forms having anunasika and the labial vowel \a probably sam, 
the Sanskrit preposition, or more accurately, accusative of the stem 
«a-. The form se has arisen from earn by the weakening of the 
vowel to i and the solution of the anuswara into u with anunasika, 
yielding «iM, siu, forms actually found in the Granth. Sana may 
be from sange, locative of sanga, which has also yielded sang ; and 
seti from ac^ita. The other form of the ablative post-position is 
te, of which dialectic variations are tefl (Kanauji, braj, Tulsi-Das, 
Chand), tan (Riwai), ihefi, thai (Eumauni), thifi> (Bhojpuri). This 
word is connected by Messrs Beames and Kellogg with the Sanskrit 
adverbial ablative sign 'tcu, which under the form to had become a 
regular ablative termination in Prakrit. This explanation, however, 
faSs to account for the lingual vowel, for the nasal, or for the 
aspirate in the dialectic forms. It may be suspected that we have 
here (as in ta^) some derivative of the Sanskrit stTi&na, 

The locative is expressed by different post-positions : meil in the sense 
of "in,'*^ar, "upon," tak, talak (also tag, talag), "up to," Itch, "in 

from the Sk. paktham, accusatiye of paktha^ " side " : and, if the reading mvy be 
trusted, teems confirmed hy a passage in Chand, xzviiL 84 :— 

So Prathiraja narinda 

add ha dlnan Chaman^am, 

adha danda sabba sfiroanta kacKhu 

ban^i diyan ChahuvSnna bar. 

i.e^ " Half of the ransom King PrithwirftJ gave to Ghftmtuid Rfti: half the hero of 
the Chahnyans divided among all his warriors;"' where for itocAAv other MSS. 
read kdhufi and kaha. 
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the middle of," tale, " below," &c. The history of most of these is 
sufficiently clear. JHefi takes in the dialects and in Old Hindi the 
forms mahif mdfihif mdfihi, inajhi, mcMljki, madhi, &c., all of 
which point to the Sk. madhye, locative of madhya._^ Par is in 
Marwari still uparif and dialectically ^an, paiy po. Upari is the 
Sk. upari, which has also yielded Upar. Talak and tak are 
apparently longer and shorter forms of the same word, and have 
been connected with the Sk. dag?ma, used in the same sense (by 
inversion cUmaghf and with change of d to ^, 9t to Z, and dropping 
of the aspirate, talag). Lag, Idffi, kmfl, also meaning '^up to," 
are all descendants of the Sk. conjunctive participles la^gya and 
lagiiwd (\/laf , ** to be attached "), in Pk. Uigia and lagiima. 

The case of the agent is commonly called the instrumental ; but 
it has not the full range of meanings belonging to the Sk. instru- 
mental, and is restricted to the expression of the agent in passive 
verbal phrases. Its post-position is 7i« in the standard dialect, 
Kanauji and Grarhwali, neH in Braj, and le in Eumauni and Nepali. 
In the other dialects it does not exist, the crude oblique being used 
instead, or, as in Marwari and Mewari, a special oblique (in -ai, the 
usual oblique of o-stems being -a) being employed for it. This 
post-position is veiy sparingly used in Old Hmdi, and some have 
denied that it occurs at all in the oldest specimens ; this statement, 
however, requires consideration. Tulsi-I^ does not use it, but 
his dialect is distinctly of the £astem type, where it is still unknown.^ 

We now come to the consideration of the analytic genitive in 'kd. 
It is in the first place to be observed that this case is not, properly 
speaking, an inflexion of the noun, but an adjective derived from 
it, agreeing in gender, number, and case with the noun qualified : 
hdp-kd ghar is not patris domus, but patema domus. The Hindi 
adjective in -d is inflected to « in the masculine singular oblique and 
throughout the plural, and to -i in the feminine, both direct and 

^ The orif^n of this post-position has not yet been demonstrated. Mr Beames 
would connect it with the old western accnsatiye in ne or nai In use in the dis- 
trict round Dehli where the Urdfl language took its origin, and he derives both 
from lagi or Icigi; this, however, appears to be a somewhat violent transfer of 
meaning. Another theory would derive it from the Sanskrit instrumental of 
a-stems, in -ena (puru8heQa=puru6h-ne); but this seems contrary to the analogy 
of all the other post-positions, which are independent particles (usually locatives 
of nouns) attached to the old genitive. Ne is found in Maiilthi. the most 
Prakritic of the modem languages, but is there constructed, not with the crude 
oblique, as in Hindi, but with the genitive of the noun ; thus, " by him," in 
Marafhi is tyaehy&-nefl, the literal equivalent of which in Hindi would be tU-ke 
ne. It appears to the present writer possible that ne may have arisen out of the 
pronominal instrumentals ini, uni, jini^ tini, kini, which were in use down to a 
very recent period, and may stUl be heard in the dialects : the stem being recognized 
as t, uji, Ac, the ni might have been concelvt d to be a separate particle, and its 
use thus extended to nouns. This process might have been facilitated by the 
existence (which is certain) of the other ne used as an accusative af9x (— io), 
with which the -ni in ini, &c., may have been supposed to be connected. The 
obvious convenience of such a particle would, after its use had been thus origin- 
ated, lead to its general application, just as the case post-positions generally, 
neglected in the archaic poetry, gradually commended themselves to acceptance 
as aids to clearness and logical coherence, and in the present day are univen^ally 
employed. 
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oMiqne, in both numbers ; similarly, the genitive in kd takes the 
forms ke and hi in the same circumstances. The dialectic forms of 
kdf kCf klf are ko, ke, kl in Eanauji, kaUy ke, ki in Braj, ro, ra, ri 
in Marwari (and throughout Hindi in the pronouns of the first and 
second persons singular and plural), ko, kd^ H in Mewan, Garh- 
wali, and Eumauni, with a by-form in Mewan 2o, la, li. In the 
Eastern dialects, the language of the Ramayan, and archaic Hindi, 
a number of forms are met with. The oldest is probably kerdy in- 
fleeted to kerly kere, ker ; side by side with this we find kara, kari, 

and lastly ka (7), feminine kai. In Chand and the language of the 

Bhagats we find kerd, kara, kau, ko, kd. The discovery of the 
Prakrit equivalent of this particle is due to Dr Hoemle, who has 
shewn its existence in the MrichchhakcUi under the forms kelao, 
kerao, which stand for kerdka\ a Prakrit modification (with the 
usual A;-augment) of the Sanskrit kritah. This element was used 
in Prakrit pleonastically, either with the genitive of the connected 
noun or with the crude form. There can be no doubt that the 
earlv Hindi kerd is the same as the Prakrit kerao. The other forms 
of tnis particle are either modifications of kerd, or are drawn from 
other forms which the Sanskrit krUa assumed in Prakrit ; these 
were kida, kada, kadfi, kala, kara, and ka>a ; from one or other of 
which, with the A;-augment shewn to have been added in kelaoy can 
be explained all the forms taken by this particle not only in the 
Hindi dialects but also in Panjabi (ddj de, di\ Bengali and Oriva 
(-«r and -r), — those forms which have not the initial k being the 
result of its elision (according to the usual phonetic law) when com- 
pounded with the noun and coming between two vowels. 

The Verb. — The conjugation of the modem Hindustani verb is 
extremely simple ; there is but one scheme for all verbs in the 
language, and conjugation is effected by adding certain terminations 
for mood, tense, person, &c., to an unchangeable stem or root 
Thus, from the root wiar, "beat," the infinitive is mdr-TM, the 
present participle mdT'td, the past participle passive vndr-d^ the 
coigunctive participle tnAr-kaVy the present mdr-il»,^&c., the future 
9ndr-iZ%a, &c. , the imperative m&r. The Hindi root is thus not a 
grammatical abstraction, as in Sanskrit, but a significant word, 
which may be used by itself to denote the 2d. person singular of 
the imperative or the action of the verb (as — va-im rrvdr khd% "he 
suffered [lit. , ate] a beating "), and has in all ite varieties of tense 
and person an easily separable and independent form. 

The Verbal Stem. — In the passage of verbal forms from Sanskrit 
into Prakrit we have already in full operation the process which in 
the modem language has yielded the invariable stem. Both verbal 
root and conjugational apparatus are simplified ; the fitmane-pada 

1 In this sketch this tense is called the present, because it Ii the legitimate 
descendant of the ancient Sanskrit and Prakrit present ; hut its use in the modem 
tongue is more often as a subjunctive or contingent future, though in many cases 
(especially fai the older forms of the language) it still retains a present significa- 
tion. 
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disappears as a separate form of the verb ; the dnal number is 
rejected ; the tenses become fewer in nnmber ; and the ten conjuga- 
tions of the Sanskrit are reduced to one, and that the one (the £k& 
series) to which the great majority of the verbs in the language 
belong. Where in Sanskrit the root assumes an augment in the 
formation of the present, that anient is often incorporated into 
the root in Praknt, and thus earned into formations from which in 
Sanskrit it is absent ; e.g., the root iru is in the 8d. sing. pres. 
barasmai in Sk. irinoti, which becomes in Prakrit aunotif sunSH 
(Pali), sunei (Jaina Prakrit), aunal (Scenic Pk.) ; and sun^ having 
thus been obtained as the root in Prakrit, appears in forms where in 
Sanskrit we should have irv^ kru, kri^ &c. ; e.g., 3d. sing. pres. 
passive, Sk kruyaU, Pk sunijjai ; past participle passive, Sk. iriUaf 
Pk. stmia (as if from sunita). The form of the Sanskrit verb which 
is thus selected by Prakrit as the constant type is that of the present 
tense, either active or passive as the case may be ; and in the reduc- 
tion of the ten conju^tions to one, the distinctive features of the 
remaining nine are either dropped or (as in the instance of *\/iru 
just given) incorporated into tne unvarying root. In Prakrit this 
process is gradual, and by the succession of monuments of that 
group of dialects which we possess we are able to trace its develop- 
ment from Pali through the Jaina to the Scenic Prakrit, in the 
lower varieties of the last of which it has already reached the stage 
which has yielded the modem Hindi verbal stems. 

Only two or three conjugational developments escape this assimi- 
lating process, and that only partially ; and of these exceptional 
formations we have remnants also in the modem languages. The 
first and most important of these exceptions is the past participle 
passive, which in a large number of verbs preserves in Prakrit (with 
the usual phonetic changes) the forms of the Sanskrit, and thus 
escapes the assimilation of the root to the form of the present tense. 
In the modem languages this remnant of Sanskrit conjugation 
appears in two forms : the past participle passive is either taken as 
the verbal stem and the other tenses formed from it ; or the verb, 
while following in all other formations the general law of conformity 
with the Sanskrit present, possesses an anomalous past participle 
passive, the direct descendant of the Sanskrit and its Prakrit repre- 
sentative. A second exception is the passive, generally formed in 
Sanskrit by adding y to the stem before the terminations of the 
present atmane-pada ; in Prakrit this y has combined with the 
root, and thus formed a separate passive stem, which has survived 
in many cases in Hindi as a neuter verb. A third such remnant is 
the causal, formed in Sanskrit by adding to the vriddhied or 
gunated stem the augment aya, which also has representatives in 
Prakrit and (beside the regular causal) in Hindi. 

The general process of formation of Hindi verbal stems may thus 
be brieny summarized, {a) The great majority of Hindi stems are 
derived from the present tense of the PrSkrit active or neuter verb ; 
but, beside these, there is (b) a small class in which the past par- 
ticiple passive, having survived in Prakrit, has been t^en m Hindi 
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as the stem ; in the first class we have always to refer back the 
modem root to a Prakrit form conjugated on the bhu type, to the 
exclusion of other, conjugations, of the Sanskrit verb. Together 
with the above two claims there exists (c) a small number of modern 
verbs which exhibit a double form and a corresponding active and 
neuter or passive sense, and which are derived, the active form from 
the Sansl^it present parasmai when that is active in meaning, or 
from the Sanskrit causal when it is not, and the neuter from the 
Sanskrit present parasmai when that is neuter in meaning or from 
the Sanskrit passive when it is not. Finally, (d) a limited class of 
verbs (only six in modem Hindi, but more in some other lan^ages 
of the family and in the older dialects) have passive past particiines 
derived, through Pr&krit, direct from the Sanskrit equivalent form, 
and thus differing from the stem taken for all other parts of the 
verb. Examples of these various processes are given below : — 
(a) 



Bantk. root, 

V'chal 

\/kanip 

's/bhram 

'v/swap 

'v/khfid 

V'charv 

(*) 

SoMk. root. 



San$k.pre», 

bhavatl 

chalatl 

kampati 

bhnunati 

yiti 

swapiti 

nrltyati 
faaknotl 
l^akyati 

khadati 

charrati 



PrSk.prei. 
hodi, hoi 
chalal 
kampal 
bhamal 

JSdi, jiadl, j8al 
Bupati, snyal 
uachchal 
sakkanotl 
sakkal 
khftal 
chabbal 



} 



Sin^prei. 
hoi, howe 
chale 
kSmpe 

bbame, bhaflwe 
jSe 
sowe 
nSche 

sake 

khfte 
cliibe 



Hindi stem. 
ho 
chal 
kaflip 
bham, bhaflw 

IS 

80 

nich 

sak 

khS 
chab 



3an»k. past part, 
pass. 
npa+'v/vitf npavishfah 

pra+A/viA prayiah^h 

V'pach pakwah 

V^BUsh toshkah 

S+\/gam ftgatah 

(c) Double stems, — (1) where one form of the stem has come from 
the active and the other from the passive of Sanskrit and Prakrit : 
Root. 

'v/chhnt 



PrOk. past part, 
pass. 

palftho 
pakko, pikko 
sukkho 
Sao 



Hindi stem, 

baith 
pai^h 
pak 
Biikh 
Sw, i 



-v/tul 



jactive 
Ipeusive 
jactive 
{passive 



Sansk. pres. 

chhotati 

chhu^yate 

tolati 

tolyate 

stabhnoti 



Prdk. pres. Hindipres. Hindi root. 
chhodal chhore chhof active > 
chhft^ 
tole 
tnle 

fth&iSibhe 
(thSme 



chhnt^ 

tolal' 

tuIIaX 

thambhal 



thaAbhe 



chh1l| neuter ( 
tol active > 

tnl neuter ) 

thSffibh) ^^.,^v 
thSm i "*^''*) 

tha&bh neuter j 



/active 
V8 ambn ^p^,^,^ atabhyate ) 4.w„Kv*.^t 
istmanep. stambhate f t^abbhal 

(2) where the neuter form is derived from the Sanskrit parasmai 
or atmanepada, and the active from the Sanskrit causal : — 

^/sphaf 
'v/sphut 
V'tri 



parasmai 

causal 
'parasmai 

causal 
i parasmai 
{causal 



spha^ti 

sphS^yati 

sphu^ti 

spho^yatl 

tarati 

tftrayati 



phatal 

ph&dei 

phuttal 

phodei 

tarai 

tarei 



pha(e 

phape 

phu^ 

phoye 

tare 

tSre 



phat 

phar 

phut 

phO{f 

tar 

tSr 



neuter 
active 
neuter 
active f 
neuter 
active ' 



{d) The six verbs, the past part, passive of which in Hindi exhibits 
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a difTerent root from that which is nsed in the other formations, 
are the following : — 

hoHd^ root Ao, p.p.p. httd, bhaud. 

mamAf ^ mar^ ,, mn&. 

tt«4, „ jA, „ gaya^giyd, 

kamd^ ^ kar^ „ kiyd, Hnd, Hnh&^ Hdhd (last three archaic). 

derU^ ^ de^ „ diyd, dinU, ditUiO, dldM „ „ 

len&^ M le^ ^ liyd, find, Knhd, lldhd „ ,, 

The processes above explained appear to be those which, either 
directly or by analogy, yield the great majority of Hindi primary 
▼erbal stems. These are in most cases monosyllabic, dissyllables 
being dne either (1) to the incorporation of a Sanskrit preposition, 
as lUaTy samJbhMy nikalf (2) to the formation of verbs from redupli- 
cated roots, chiefly onomatopoetic, or (3) to the addition of a 
syllable to a simple root for the purpose of giving a diminutive or 
other modified sense to it. But besides^ the primary stems there are 
secondary ones, conjugated throughout like the primaries, which 
may be divided into (1) regular developments of the simple stem, as 
passives and causals, and (2) denominatives, or verbs formed from 
nouns. 

Of an OTgBLme passive there is in the standard dialect only a single 
relic in what is termed the respectful imperative. This exists in 
three forms, ending respectively in -iyej -iyOf and -iyegd (as mariye, 
mariyo, mariyega) ; in its modem use it is restricted to courteous 
forms of address, and is constructed (by a forgetfulness of its origin) 
as an active verb in the second singular imperative. But in the 
older specimens of the language, and in some peculiar phrases which 
have survived to modem times, we find a wider range Doth of forms 
and meanings. Thus, a very frequent use of this form of the verb 
in poetry (and sometimes even in prose) is to express deliberation 
with oneself, either in the present, imperative, or even in a future 
sense. A large number of Instances occur in the Ramayan where 
this form can only be construed as a simple passive. We even find 
a present participle passive, ending in -iyat. So also in the common 
word ehdhiyef " it is necessary," there is no precative or respectful 
sense ; the literal meaning is — **it is wished," and in Panjabi we 
still have ehahtdd hai. In the OrarUh a fully conjugated passive 
formed by adding -I to the simple root exists {e.g.^ noiai, paiahi, 
bhawaiahi, janiam, 3d. pers. sing ; kahianiSd. pers. plur.). In the 
Marwari dialect there is still a complete form in -v\ as — active karnOf 
passive karljno. All these come from the Prakrit passive, which 
substituted -la, strengthened in some dialects to ijja, for the 
Sanskrit y ; as Sk. toyate, Pk. suniadi, suniai, sunijjai. Both in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit it was usual to employ the passive potential 
periphrastically, where respect was intended, for the imperative. 
Of the three Hindi forms -iye (anciently -iyai^ -iyahi) is the 3d. 
sing. pres. , -iyo (anciently -iyahu) the 3d. sing, of the imperative or 
potential, and -iyegd the 3d. sing, of the synthetic future. When 
the verbal stem ends in -?, and sometimes when it ends in ft, the 
concourse of the vowels leads to the strengthening ofytoj;e.g., 
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Vli + iye - lye ; Vji + iye - jye ; yhn + iye — liiije. In 
later Hindi the origin of these fonns (which are alone found in the 
older language) has been forgotten, and tye, &c.| have been again 
added to the stem increased by/, as l^'ive, l^iyo, htijiye, kc 

The place of a passive in the modem language is taken by a com- 
pound verb made up of the past participle passive with jd7idf *'to 
go ;" thus, mardjdnd, **to be beaten,'* mora gayd, **he was beaten,**, 
mdrd jdegd, **he will be beaten," &c. This form is undoubtedly 
ancient, being found frequently in Chand, the Oranthy and the lan- 
guage of the Bhfi^ts ; but it is somewhat sparingly employed, the 
arrangement of the sentence being inverted so as to yield an active 
construction ; moreover, the large number of neuter verbs with a 
passive sense in the language supplies to a great extent the need of 
a separate passive. The use of jdnS, in this manner seems to be a 
development pec^iar to the modern languages, but it is easilv in- 
telligible ; it is exactly parallel to the use of shudan^ *' to go, ' for 
the same purpose in Persian. 

Causala in Hindi are of two grades, the single and the double 
causal. The first is made by the addition to the simple stem of the 
svllable d (anciently and in the dialects dw, aA), and indicates that 
the condition implied in the simple verb is caused to exist ; as 
han-Tidy "to be made," haTtd-ndy " to cause to be made, to make." 
The double causal is formed by adding to the simple stem the 
syllable wd (anciently and in the dialects ivdWy wd'Q)y and indicates 
that the condition implied in the simple causal is caused to exist ; 
as hand-vdy " to make," haniva-^ndy *' to cause to make," tun-nd^ 
** to hear," sund-ndy "to cause to hear, to tell," Siinwd-ndy "to cause 
to tell.'* The older form of the simple causal, in dM, survives in a 
few modem verbs as o, as hhigndy "to be wet," hhig<mdy "to wet," 
dubTidy ** to sink {neut. ) in water, " dubondy * * to immerse. ** The vowel 
of the simple stem, if long, is regularly shortened before the causal 
affixes ; and if the simple stem ends in a vowel, hiatus is avoided 
by the insertion of I (in the dialects r), as so-rtdy suJdr-Ttd ; thdr^nd, 
khild'Tid, A few verbs insert I (r) where no hiatus is possible, and 
in some the inserted I follows instead of preceding the added vowel ; 
as dekh-ndy dikh-ldnd ; haUh-ndy hiih-ldndy laiiMX-nd?- Of the first 
causal the origin is undoubtedly to be sought in the Sanskrit eausala 
formed by inserting -dp between the gunated or vriddhied root and 
the causal termination -aya. In Sanskrit this practice is confined 
to a small number of roots ; but in PrSkrit, owing to the disappear- 
ance of the aya of the regular causal (which first became e and 
then fell out altogether) and the consequent want of determinate- 

1 This inserted 7 or r Is difllcnlt to explain ; It has-been connected by some with 
the Sanskrit causal in 2, found in a few yerbs, as from v^pft. eauMil pftlayati. On 
the other hand, Dr Trumpp considers it to be merely euphonic, Introduced to pre- 
vent hiatus ; and in this view it may be parallelled by the similar Insertion of r in 
MSnr&rl passives after stems ending in a vowel, as le^o^ lar%fno^ denOy darffno. 
Besides the irregular forms with / others exist in Braj, in which the histus' is 
supplied byt0; as khdnaufl, khawanauH ; pfnautl, piwanauH. DikhfinS, bifhSnS, 
eikhfina, Ac, are In common use, as well as dikhl&nft, bifhlftnS, sikhl&nS. 
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ness in its form, th« dp-foTm of the causal came into greatly extended 
use, and, p being as usual softened to v, yielded the modem forms 
in dv, dUf and, by dropping the junction- vowel, d. The double 
causal is apparently a purely modem development, and is an interest- 
ing illustration of the application of analo^cal processes to materials 
acquired from the ancient grammatical stock. 

Denominatives are somewhat rare, and generally take the form of 
the first causal ; they are most numerous with reduplicated and 
onomatopoetic stems, and are in all probability modem growths. 
In their form, however, they recall the Sanskrit denominatives, 
which are also formed on the model of the causal in aya. The em- 
ployment of the causal form in this process is perhaps the reason 
why some Hindi verbs, though causal in form, are passive or neuter 
in sense) as kahlana and kahana, " to be called " ; ghabrana, ** to 
be a^tated.'* 

The Conjugational System. — The tenses of the Hindi verb as com- 
pared with the ancient conjugational scheme exhibit poverty in 
synthetic and richness in analytic and participial combinations. 
Of the lon^ array of Sanskrit synthetic tenses only two survive in 
modern Hindi, the present and the imperative ; in the older lan- 
guage a third, the future, is found ; all the other tenses ai*e formed 
analytically. The process which has yielded the present condition 
of things is, however, a gradual one. Even in Sanskrit itself 
analytical formations exist {unddm chakdra^ babhv/oa, and dsa ; 
bodhitd^smi ; tena gatcmif &c. ) by the side of synthetical ones ; and 
in the successive stages of Prakrit we see the gradual disappearance 
of synthetic tense after tense. Where Pra&it leaves on, Hindi 
begins: — with a present, future, and imperative synthetically formed, 
and all the other tenses provided for by means of participles either 
with or without auxiliary verbs. In an examination of conjugational 
forms, therefore, our attention will be addressed first to the relics 
of ancient synthesis, called by Mr Beames the simple tenses ; secondly, 
to th^ participial tenses, those which consist of a participle alone, 
or of a participle to which is attached a fragment of the old sub- 
stantive verb or other auxiliary, incorporated with the participle 
and no longer separable from it ; and thirdly, to the compound 
tenses, consisting of participles and auxiliary verbs, in which the 
auxiliary is still separate and distinct. The first two classes are 
those which are mainly found in the older forms of the lan- 
guage, the third being represented chiefly in the modern, where the 
need of fine distinctions and multiplied forms of phrase is more felt 
than in the archaic and poetical speech. Lastly, some verbal forms 
not coming within the tense system will be noticed. 

a. The Simple Tenses. — These are, as already stated, the present 
(now used chiefly in a potential or contingent future sense, :he im- 
perative, and the archaic future. 

The present has in the modem language the following termi- 
nations ; singular, 1st pers. -M, 2d pers. -e, 8d pers. -« ; plural, 
1st pers. -efi, 2d pers. -o, 3d pers. •«^: as — &^g., 1st pers. chalufi, 
2d pers. chale, 3d pers. chale ; plur., 1st Ders. chalefi, 2d pers. 
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chalo, 8d pen. chalefl. If, however, we go back to the earliest 

monuments of the langnaffe, we find a greater variety of forms, 

some of which are preserved in the modem dialects. The Ist sing. 

endd there in -ailfl (as still in Awadhiand Riwu), -aUf-etivlf and -wfl 

(the present Panjabi form) ; an ending in -f or 'Ifi is also found 

(as in a fragment of Ramanand in the Granth, chdli for ch&lM,\ 

which resembles the Marathi and Oriya ending in -e^ and the 

Bengali in -i. The 2d pers. sing, ends in our oldest specimen of 

Hindi in -asi (Jaideo, Qranth, p. cxxiii., ic?ic?ihasi\ which is also 

found in the Bamdyan (jo tefl chakasi ; tehi na bhajasi), as well as 

a form in -asu ; in Awadhi and Riwu it still ends in -as imS/ras) ; 

a commoner form in Old Hindi is in -«Ai, af, ai, i. The 8d pers. 

sins, ends in -ahiy af, at, e, t, in Old Hindi, occasionally in eM, ei, 

and also in -ahu, -hUf v . The 1st. pers. plur. ends in •ahifi, -aifl, 

in the Bamdyan and the Orantht but in the Rajputana dialects in 

•afi, in the Himalayan dialects in -aufl, wfif and in Riw^ in -an. 

The 2d pers. plur. in Old Hindi always ends in -ahu, whence 

Awadhi -aU and Braj ^au ; in Garhwali it ends in -d. The 3d pers. 

plur. in its oldest form ends in -ani, -an, also in -ahifl, -alii, ; and in 

Garhwali it is still in -an. The following is a synopsis of these 

older forms : — 

Singtdar. IHural, 

1st pen. alifl, anfi, S&, ail, eiin, I (Ifi) afi« aufi, tlfi, ahifl, aifi 

2d „ asi, asQ, ahi, ahu, al, ai, hi, ho, i ahu, ati, au, S 

8d „ ahi, aX, ai, ehi, ahu, hu, 1 anl, an, ahifl, aXfi 

In Prakrit the 1st pers. sing, of the present generally keepa the 
Sanskrit termination -dmi ; tnis is, however, in the later dialects 
shortened to ami, and corrupted to arnhi (by confusion with the sub- 
stantive verb asmi — amM) ; there is also a tendency to soften the long 
dtoe throughout all the terminations, yielding emt, &c. From these 
forms it is not difficult to derive the Hindi terminations, — the final 4 
dropped, and the m separated, as usual, into u and anunSsika, yielding 
(Xf&fi, The forms in eibfi, ivi and i seem descended from the Prakrit in 
-emt. The Prakrit 2d sing, is identical with the Sanskrit and the 
oldest Hindi in -asi ; later the a became A, yielding ahi, ai, ai, and 
the modem -e. The 3d sing, ends in Sanskrit in -aii, in early 
Prakrit in adi, and in later Prakrit in al : the last is one of the 
oldest Hindi forms. The intei-posed h was perhaps introduced 
merely to fill the hiatus ; but there is also reason to suspect that 
the substantive verb (conjugated after the bhu-tyye, and yielding 
aaati instead of a^i, see post) had here also crept m, and that the 
h may be due, as in the 2d pers., to a converted 8. The endings in -u 
in the 2d and 8d pBrs. sihg. are apparently due to confusion with 
the imperative. The 1st pers. plum ends in Sanskrit in 'dinah, in 
Prakrit in -dmo, -dmu, 'dma, as well as in ama, amu, amho, amha, 
and imo, imu, which would seem to show that the Hindi forms in 
a/uA and am> are the oldest, those in aMi, ai/ri, and the modem -eA 
having arisen from confusion with the 8d plur. There is a con- 
stant tendency in the modem speech, when one person has one 
termination resembling that proper to another, to attribute indiffer- 
ently to both the remaining terminations of each ; as well as to 
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reduce the terminatioiiM of sereral persons to one common form. 
The 2d pers. plor. ends in Sanskrit in -atha ; but in Prakrit the 
fttmanepoda form in ^adfiwe, and another, properly belonging to the 
fttmanepada imperative, in •adhwam, early crept into the general 
scheme of the tense (the &tmanepada haying been loet as a separate 
phase of the verb), so that we have in that language the termina- 
tions -aha, "Culha, -adhamf which last yields, by the passage of dh 
into h, and the solution of anuswara into anunfisika and u, the 
former of which has been lost, the archaic Hindi cUiu and the 
modem au, o ; the Garhwall -4 apparently sprang from -aha. The 
8d pers. plnr. always ends in Pralrit, as in Sanskrit, in -anti, which 
by the loss of t yields -cmi, -oti, and by the conversion of the nasal 
into anunasika and its transfer to the second vowel aUi, aiH, eft ; the 
inserted h in the old forms seems to be merely an avoidance of 
hiatus, though it is possible here also to suppose an old -cuanti 
from y/aSf yielding ahantif ahani, ahvfi. 

The imperative in the modem language does not differ from the 
present except in the 2d sing., which is the verbal root only, with* 
out any affix ; in Old Hindi, however, we find in the 2d sing, the 
terminations -en, -esi, -cuu (-as in Awadhi and Riwai) ahi, -i, ahu, 
u; as — ^manasi, rachesi, parakhesu, karahi, sunahu, bodi, taji, 
bhaju. The 3d sing, has tne terminations cJiUf ate, hu, u ; the 2d 
plur. in Old Hindi ends in ahu, ehu, au. The other persons 
resemble those of the present. In Prakrit we find the explanation 
of all these forms. Tne 2d sing, regularly assumed -ahi in place of 
the usual Sanskrit -a, extending to all conjugations the use of this 
termination, which is similarly used in Vedic Sanskrit, but in the 
classical laneuajge only in the 2d, Sd, 7th, and 9th conjugations ; 
aM shortened yielded i. The other forms in e8u, am, a«, ahu, u, 
sprang out of the atmanepada form, Sk. -aanfa, Pk. assii, which 
was used in later Prakrit interchangeablv with the parasmaipada. 
The 8d singular aU is pure Prakrit, for the Sk. atu, rail adu ; ahu 
arises from h inserted to avoid hiatus. The other persons agree 
with the present, and, except the Sd plur. in 'antu, were con- 
founded with it as early as the Prakrit stage. 

The archaic fvXwre is found in the present day only in Braj, 
KanaujI, the R^'putana dialects, and some persons of the future in 
Awadhi, Biwal, and Bhojpuri ; it is, however, in common use in the 
BdmAya'n, and in all older HincU poetry. There are two types of it, 
having for their characteristics res|)ectively h and s ; the latter is 
the oldest. Of the «-type the foUowinc; is the scheme ; it exists in 
M&pr&fi in the present aiay, and is found frequently in the Qra'nihx — 

(Nftmdeo, Kablr, NSiuk). ^^^^ MarvOrt. 

{Ist pers. mSr-asftfi mir-aaylUl, mSr-aallfi 

3d „ mfir-asohi m&r-asi 

8d „ mSr-asI, -asn inir-ad 

(l8t „ [mSr-aaaliifi] mar-aiySfi 

2d „ frnflr-aaaha] mir-aqro, xnSr-aso 

8d n [mftr-asahifi]! mSr-ad 

> The forms in brackets are supplied firom analogy, the writer not having met 
them in his reading. 
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Of the forms in h those of the RamavRii may be taken as the earlier, 
and those in Braj as the more modein type : — 

RSmayan, BraS. 

I Ist pen. mfir-ihauA mSr-ihanfi 

'siDftJad „ i "'?•£*?; ""V"??.? mlr-ihal 

V 8d M mSr-Ihahi, m&r-iabl mSr-ihai 

{lit „ mfir-iahifl m8r-ihai& 

2d „ mftr-ihahn, mSr-iabn m&r-ihan 

8d „ xnftr-ihahin m&r-ihalfl 

All these forms come originally from the Sanskrit 2d fatnre in 
'iahydmi, -iahyan, -ishyati, &c. , which in Prakrit became •iasdmi, 
-issasij 'isMl. As early as Pali we find the characteristic a softened 
to A in some yerbs, and in Apabhran^a we find such forms as (from 
Vhas) (1) hasihimi, (2) hasihisi, (8) hasihii ; (from Vkar) karihimi, 
karihisi, karihidi. From the Prakrits in which the a survived 
sprang the Hindi forms having that letter, and from those in which 
it passed into h the otiiers. It is unnecessary to discuss the 
terminations of the several persons, as what has been said of the 
identical terminations of the present applies here also. 

b. The Participial Tenses. — The ancient participles which have 
been adopted for conjugational purposes by the modem verb are the 
present active (Sk. in -an, antly an), the past passive (Sk. in -iiah^ -itd, 
itam), and the future passive (SlL in -ita/vyah, -itavyd, -Uavyam), 

The present participle in standard Hindi ends in the masc. in -td, 
oblique and plur. -te, fem. -ti, plur. -tifl. In the dialects and in the 
older language it ends in -arUu, ant^ aiUy at for the masc., and anti, 
ati for the feminine, as well as in -tau, -to, 41. All these forms are 
traceable to the Pr&krit, where the terminations are -anto, -anti, 
'antam ; those forms which end in a consonant or a short vowel are 
taken direct from the Prakrit in -anto, &c., while those which end in 
-td (to, tau, ti) spring from a Prakrit increased form in -antakOf-antao. 

The present participle is used in the modem language without any 
affix or auzilifuy to form an indefinite present, as well as a condi- 
tional past. A peculiar form occurs in the JRdmdyan in a past 
conditional sense, which has incorporated into it what we must 
recognize as fra^ents of the present of the old auxiliary ^sjas. 
Special terminations are, however, only found in the 1st pers. sing. 
{eufH) and 2d pers. plur. (ehu). These terminations sometimes assume 
the forms -yufl, yaufi, and iufi in the 1st pers., and eu in the 2d 
plur. In the Awadhi and Biwi^ dialects (which are rich in archaic 
conjugational forms) we find this tense conjugated throughout. 
Thus, from the root Ao-, to be, we have : — 

AvadJd. RiMO. 
Masc. Fem. 

{Iflt pen. hotyanfl hotioA hotyeaA 

2d „ botes botis bolyes 

8d „ bot boti bvSti 

Ist „ boyita or bolta botefi 

Flnr. 



■■{ 



3d n botyo botln botyen 

8d n bote botlfl bwant> 



1 'llie«e forms look like remnaats of quite aaotber oonjngation, the Sk. 
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The past participle paaswe has in Sanskrit many forms ; bnt in 
PrSkrit, as m other cases, so also here, the most widely need San- 
skrit form, that in -ito, has been generally adopted as the type to 
the exclusion of others, and in the modem language this (with the 
exception of the irregular participles noticed in a former paragraph) 
has alone survived. -UaX becomes in Prakrit -ido, -iOt ana with 
the it-augment -iao, which has yielded in Old Hindi, masc. -yau 
(oblique and plur. -e), and fem. -i (plur. -ty<SA, -tA), and in the 
modern lansuage masc. hS, e, fem. -i, -Ifi ; as Sk. chalitah, Pk. chalio, 
chaliao, Old H. chalyau (Kanauji and Marwari chalyo, Kumauni 
chaliyo), Mod. H. chala. In the Old Hindi of Chand this parti- 
ciple is often found without the A;-augment, terminating in -i, as 
pakari (for later pakarvau), chali (for later chalyau). 

Besides the regular form in -d (shortened in the Eastern dialects 
to -a) there is a widely used form of this participle which ends in 
'Hat -^^t ^ m&rila, m&rala. This is the form in use in Bhoipur 
and Tirhut, and may be heard as far west as Allahabad. In Ben- 
gali and Oriya, as well as in Marathi and Gujarali, it is the regular 
form. Its oriffin has been the subject of much speculation. Mr 
Beames and otners suggest that it is a survival of an ancient form 
which has not been preserved in classical Sanskrit or in the written 
PriUuit, but is found in the Slavonic members of the Indo-European 
family. Some, on the other hand, have referred it to the Sanskrit 
'ita through the Prakrit forms ida, ida, and Ua, But though there 
is no doubt that a form in ida existed in Prakrit, and ^t if a form 
in ida (widi the cerebral*^) were found, it might pass into Ma, 
there is a want of evidence of a eeneral transition from the dental 
ida to the cerebral ida. The only instances of which the existence 
is established are kido from kritah, mado from mritah, and gado 
from gatah ; in the first two of these the d is probably due to tie 
elided r, and the third may have been formed on the analogy of the 
other two. Furthermore, it is to be observed that the modem 
representatives of hido and gado are not kila and gdUi, bat Jcaila and 
gaHa (in Eastern Hindi ; Marathi kela, gda\ where the la appears 
as an addition to elements whicli postulate a pre-existing kaya and 
gaya (from kaday kaa, and gada, gaa, the hiatus filled by y). 
Some light is thrown upon this question by certain forms found in 
fragments by Namdeo and Trilochan (about 1300) preserved in the 
OrafUh. These ancient Hindi poets were probably from the soutJi, 
and their language has affinities with Marathi (where the Z-form 
prevails), but is nevertheless still Hindi In them we find a past 
participle passive in -ialdf contracted to tid and ild (as tariale, 
bhariaw, anile, paroile, daila, in Namdeo ; t^jiale, pekhiale, in 
Trilochan) ; but by the side of these, and in the same fragments, 
we find the ordinary Hindi forms in hS and -yd (as tare, bhae, kahe. 



hhavati and bhavanti, Pk. hoti^ hodi, and hoanH, honti. It is characteristte of 
RIwBI to turn High Hindi o into wd: as H. H. yAofO, R. gkwdr; H. H. mo 
(inflexion of hanfi, *'I"), R. mwd; H. H. to, R. tioS; so also in many other parts 
of this verb h<hnd. 
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die, janya, manya). It is evident from these that the 4a is an 
anient added to a participle already formed on the type in -ito ; 
and it appears to the present writer probable that this augment may 
be in the nature of a diminutive affix. On the one hand, -la is fre- 
(^uently used to form diminutives ; thus we have machhli by the 
side of machh, bhaila in Namdeo — bhai, tikli dim. of tika, ghan- 
t&li dim. of ghanta, &c. ; the more usual formatives for diminutives, 
ra and ra, easily interchange with la ; and in accord with this theory 
we find in the Hamdyan a single case of a past participle in r instead 
of I — garajera bahuri dasainsa, *^ again roared the ten-headed." On 
the other hand, the use of this form of the past participle is pre- 
valent, at least in the Hindi area, in exactly those tracts where in 
the mouths of the people every noun assumes a diminutive form (in 
'Vd, -awa, masc, -iyd, fem.). That no diminutive sense is found in 
the past participle in la need cause no difficulty ; it is an extremely 
common phenomenon in Hindi (and indeed in many other languages) 
for words that were originally diminutives to lose their special 
signification as such ; and in Bhojpur, Oudh, and other tracts 
where nouns are given the diminutive ending in -tid, &e., there is 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred no diminutive sense implied. 
In neuter verbs this participle is used as a simple past, agreeing 
with the subject of the sentence ; as — wuh ghar-se nikla, *' he went 
out of the house." But with active verbs a peculiar construction is 
adopted which is a survival from Sanskrit times. In this the par- 
ticiple retains its passive simification, the agent is put in .its 
inflected case with ne, and tne participle either agrees with the 
object in gender and number, or is put m the masc. sing, (the sub- 
stitute for the ancient neuter), the object being in the dative. Thus 
'* he saw a girl" is — us-ne ek larki dekhi (lit, " by him a girl was 
seen") ; " he saw the girl" is — us-ne larki-ko dekha (lit, " by him 
to the girl it was seen ). This construction, which is universal in 
the stuidard dialect with very few exceptions, is found throughout 
all the western dialects both in the early and modem examples, 
though in the fonner the use of Tie with the agent is rare. Accord- 
ingly, the past tense thus formed can have, in active verbs, but two 
persons, the 3d sing, and the 3d plur. (pronouns when the object 
of the sentence being always constructed in the dative). In neuter 
verbs also, though all the persons are used, the participle suffers 
only the usual inflexion of adjectives in a^eement with nouns, and 
does not otherwise vary. But in the eastern dialects generally, and 
also in the older language of the E&mdyan frequently, a different 
construction is employed. In this the passive participle has become 
an active past tense, and agrees not with the object but with the 
subject of the sentence. This active use of the past participle 
has led, as in the case of the present participle, to the develop- 
ment of a regularly conjugated tense in which are incorporated 
fragments of tne present of \/a8, and which is used in the active 
construction only. The following is the form of this tense in the 
Ramayan ; modem Awadhi and Itiwai have closely corresponding 
forms : — 

D 
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Singular, 
Hasc 

j mareai, marehl 
' ( mareu, mftraii 

i miresifjnSrelii 
* (mftrea/manUi 



Plural. 



2d 
3d 



Fern. 

m&riafi 

mSrid 
maria 
marisi 
m&rin 



Masc 


Fern. 


mSrenhi 


mSrlnhi, murifi 


mSrehn 


marlha 


mftrenhi 


mftrinhi, m&ifi 



It is probable, althoiigli there is much confusion in the use of 
these terminations, that in^the 1st sing, -u^ represents om^, -si in 
the 2d sin^. osi, and -nJii in the 1st and 3d plur. amho or aharUi. 
Traces of un& tense are found, but with netUer verbs only, in Chand 
(as bulliva <» Ram. boleu, bhrameva — Ihrameu). 

The Sanskrit future pdrHciple passive in -itavya in Prakrit ends 
in -idawa, -iavTXt, -ibba ; thus Sk. karitavya (for the classical 
Icartavya) is in Pk. karida/wa, karia/ova, karibba. No trace of this 
participle exists in High Hindi ; but in the dialects it has yielded 

(1) a gerund or verbal noun, which will be noticed hereafter ; and 

(2) a future, which is used throughout all the Eastern Hindi area in 
the present day, and is frequent in the Rdmdyan. Just as in the 
eastern country the past participle passive lost its passive sense and 
had added to it fragments of the present tense of \Jas to make an 
active past, so the future passive participle has, in precisely the 
same region and in that only, lost its passive sense and had added 
to it a similar set of terminations to make an active future. The 
tendency of these much abraded terminations, which we are led by 
analogy to connect with the substantive verb, to disappear alto- 
gether is well illustrated by the future in the Edmdyan, which ends 
For all persons in both numbers in -aba, iba, although in the modem 
dialects of Oudh, Riwafi, and Bhojpur fuller forms survive. The 
following is the scheme of the eastern future in -ba : — 



Awadhi, 


Ritm. 


RSmdyan. 


Bengali future. 


1 Ist pen. maraban 


mSrabyeuIl 


mariba ) 
maraba ) 


mariba 


Sing.-/ Q^ i mfirabes 
1^^ »' tmSrabe " 


maribes 


»» 


mSribi 


V 3d „ (wanting) 


(wanting) 


j% 


m&ribe 


( Ist „ maraba 


m&ribai 


tt 


mariba 


Plur.- 2d „ mSrabo 


mSriba 


t» 


maribS' 


.8d „ (wanting) 


(wanting) 


11 


mariben) 



There are two other types of the future in Hindi which, though 
not participial tenses of the same kind as those just noticed, may 
conveniently be considered here. The first is that in use in the 
standard dialect, which is formed by adding to the present the ter- 
minations -gra, -gey for the masc. sing, and plur., and -gi, -glflf for the 
fem. (in Braj -gau, -gai, -gi, in Eanauji -go^ -gCy -gl). 

This type is the common future in Panjabi, and is alone employed 
in the present day in Western Hindi ; in the older authors it is of 
comparatively rare occurrence, though it is certainly ancient, occur- 
ring in Namdeo, the Ramayany and Kabir. There is little doubt 
that the -gd added to the present in this form of the future is the 
past participle of \/gam, ** to go," identical with the modern gaya 
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(which is not seldom in the poets contracted to gau^ ga, as hJiayd is 
to b?iau, b?ia) ; mdrM-gd would then literally mean — ** I am gone 
that I may beat," — " I am going to beat," or ** I will beat." 

The other form is used in Rajputana and the Himalayan dialects 
of Kumaun, Garhwal, and Nepsll. It is exactly parallel to the gd- 
form, except that instead of gd it adds to the terminations of the 
present Id (Zo), &c. L is also the characteristic termination of the 
future in MarathL It seems probable that in this affix we have the 
past jMirticiple lagd, reduced to lad, Id, from the verb lag, ** begin." 

c. The Gompomd Tenses. — ^These are formed by adding to the 
participles discussed in the previous section various tenses of 
auxiliary verbs ; they differ from the simply participial tenses in 
that the latter consist either of participles alone, or have incor- 
porated in them and no longer separable only fragmentary remnants 
of the verb \/as ; while in the compound tenses each element has 
a separate and independent form, \imich can if necessary be placed 
apart in the sentence from its feUow. The tenses so formed are 
numerous, and sometimes express very fine shades of meaning ; 
they have grown up for the most jyart out of modem needs and striv- 
ings after precision, and, though extremely interesting when con- 
sidered from the lo^cal side of grammar, are not so instructive with 
reference to the historical development of the language as those 
described in the two preceding sections. It will uierefore suffice 
to mention briefly the auxiliaries which are used to form these 
tenses, and to exhibit in a few types their construction. 

Descendants of the following Sanskrit and Prakrit roots are used 
as auxiliaries in Hindi and its dialects : — (1) \/cls ; (2) \/tickchh ; 
(8) ^/vrU ; (4) ^ysthd ; (5) \/rah ; (6) ^hhu. \JTd is sometimes 
counted as an auxiliary verb used to form the passive ; but it is in 
this use more properly regarded as an ancillary, and has already been 
treated above. 

fsJAs yields the simple present in Hindi, which in the classical 
language takes the form — sing., 1st pers. hatm, hufi, 2d pers. hat, 
3d pers. hat ; plur., 1st pers. ?iai^, 2d pers. Jio, 3d pers. haifi. In 
the older language the following fuller jforms are met with : — 

Singular. Plural. 

let pers. ahatifi ahahiH, ahalfi, hahifi 

2d „ ahasi, ahahi, ahi, ahal, ahai ahahu, hahu 

8d „ ahahi, ahi, ahal, ahai ahahifi, ahaill, ahalU, hahifl 

These forms take us back, according to the principles of deriva- 
tion already set forth, to a Sanskrit and Prakrit tense which should 
exhibit the following scheme : — 

Sanskrit. 
Sing., Ist pers. asami ; 2d pers. asasi ; 3d pars, asati. 
Plur., 1st pers. asamah; 2d pers. asatha (asadhwam); 8d pers. asanti 

Prakrit. 
Sing., 1st pers. ahami ; 2d pers. ahasi ; 3d pers. ahal 
Plur., 1st pers. ahamha; 2d pers. ahahu; 3d pers. ahantl 

Such a tense would result from conjugating \/as according to the 
bhu-fovm ; and we have seen that all Sanskrit i^oots as a rule take 
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this fonn, whatever their conjugation in Sanskrit, in Prakrit. Bnt 
the root m in the latter language is an exception, the forms being 
deriyed direct from the Sanskrit tense, which follows the ad-con- 
jugation — Sk. asmi, asi, asti, smah, stha, santi ; Pk. amhi, Asi| 
atthi, amha, attha, santi. It seems beyond doubt that we are 
justified in assuming, although no specimens of such a tense have 
yet been found in literary Prakrit, that it did exist in the popular 
language and has been the parent, first of the archaic, and then of the 
modem Hindi. 

This auxiliary is used with the present participle to form an 
absolute present, as dekJUd hai, ** he is seeing ;" and with the past 
participle to form an absolute past, as us-rie dekhd hm^ ''he has 
seen." Besides this much used present tense, some have referred to 
the root as the Braj and Marwari past participle (used as a past 
tense), masc. ho^ plur. he, fem. hlj plur. hili ; this may have come 
from a past participle asUahy through a Prakrit form aJiio, oMeco, 
possible early Hindi ahyau, aho ; it seems, however, more probable 
that /w is to be connected with thd (to which it corresponds) by the 
passage of th into h. Another participle used to form a past in 
Kanauji is ^o^o, plur. Tiate, fem. hati, plur. hMlfl ; this is most pro- 
bably from the Sanskrit pres. participle asaUf Pk. asa/rUOf aJuinto, 
ah/mtao, Hindi ahatau, hato. The change of meaning with this 
participle from present to past has parallels in other Indo- Aryan 
languages. The present participle santo is also used in Eastern 
Hindi in the inflected form for hote in the locative absolute, as — 
yah asakya sante, '*this being impossible." 

\/AcJkchh is a root not found in classical Sanskrit, but common in 
Prakrit in the sense of stariding, beiiig, existiTig. It has been sup- 
posed by some that it is a modification of s/aSf and by others that 
it is the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit \/€Lksh. It is not used in 
High Hindi, but is largely employed in substitution for the 
auxiliaries derived from sjas in Mewari, the Himalayan dialects, 
Tirhuti, and the Dakhni dialect of Urdii ; in Oriya and Bengali it 
is the common auxiliary, and is also much Used in Marathi under 
the form as {ch, and <3ih becoming s in that dialect), tn all the 
Hindi dialects but Dakhni it has lost its initial vowel, which is re- 
tained in Bengali, Oriya, and MarathL The following tenses of it 
are found in Hindi : — 

Present (" I am " &c.) 

Singular. Plural. 

Ist pers. 2d pers. dd pers. Ist pen. 2d pers. 3d pers. 

Kumauni chhyaufli chhai chha chhofi chha chhan, chhill 

OarJiwdli chhaufi chhai chha chhaufi chhan chhan 

MewSfi chhon chhai chhai chhaft chho chhai 

Past (properly a participles " I was," &c.) : Kumdun% sing. masc. 
chhiyo, plur. masc, chhiya ; Mevodrl, chho, chha ; GarhwaM has a 
different root for this tense. 

isJVHt is found as an auxiliary in substitution for V^ i^ *^® 
Awadlii and Bhojpuri dialects ; the following forms are in use— 
Aivadhif sing., 1st pers. batyeuii, 2d pers. bate, 3d pers. batai ; 
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plar., Ist pers. b&ti, 2d pers. batyo, batyefi, Sd pers. bataifi ; 
Bhqjpwri has bate, bate for all persons in both numbers. 'These 
forms are from the iSanskrit present atmanepada wirtaUj &c., 
through the Prakrit vaUai. It is probably to this stem (and not to 
\/bhu) that we must refer the indeclinable bd, much used throughout 
the Eastern Hindi area as far west as Allahabad, and the Bhojpuri 
forms (used in -questions and answers) bdrifi (1st sing, and plur.), 
bdra (2d sing, and plur.), bdran (3d sing, and plur.). 

\/Sihd has yielded the common past participial auxiliary ip 
Hindi, sing. masc. tha, plur. the^ fem. thiy plur. thlfi, used with 
present and past participles thus — maiii dekhta tha, * * I was seeing ; '' 
maifi-ne dekha tha, *^I had seen." TM is from sthitah, as is 
proved by its forms in Nepali and Garhwali ; in the former it makes, 
with incorporation of the substantive verb, a regular participial 
tense, — ^sing., 1st pers. thiyMy 2d pers. this, 3d pers. thiyd; 
plur., 1st pers. thiyuflf 2d pers. thiyau, 3d pers. thiyd. The 
Garhwali form is thayoy masc. sing., thaydj masc. plur., thai, fem. 
sing, and plur. 

The past participle of the stem rah (in the Hindi sense of ''to 
remain ) is used in tiie Eastern dialects (Awadhi, Riwai, Bhojpuri, 
Tirhuti, and the language of the Ramadan) as a substitute for tha 
to form a past tense ; as — jo kachhu uchita raha so kinha — High 
Hindi — ^jo kuchh uchit tha so kiyfi. 

There is yet another auxiliary used in place of \/a£ to form 
a present in Garhw&l, viz., sing., all persons, lo ; plur., all persons. 
Id ; as — koi lo ? =• High Hindi — koi hai ? Tuin au&da la — H. H. 
tum ate ho. The derivation of this word has not yet been 
explained. 

The root bhu is one of great importance in the modem languages, 
as it is chiefly by its means that tne more elaborate modifications of 
tense and mood are effected. The auxiliaries hitherto discussed 
express only simple present and past time ; derivatives of bhu are 
used, either alone or together with these auxiliaries, to express pro- 
bability, conditional existence, continuance, commencement, and 
various other secondary shades of meaning. In standard Hindi 
this root assumes the form hOy derived from me Sk. present bhavati, 
Pk. hodi, hoi ; but it has in the dialects an old tadbhava past 
participle in which the bh survives, bhaya, by the side of hua (from 
Sk. bhutah, Pk. huo) ; the former is from a formation in -ito, 
bhavitah. which would in Pr&krit be bhaio. In the dialects also 
the stem ho frequently hardens the vowel to w, assuming the form 
hvxii, hwe. Of this root we have the following tenses in common 
use ; (1) a present, h,owe ; (2) an imperative, ho ; (2) & future, 
h>ogd (dial. ?u)8if htoesiy hwaihai^ hoiahi, hoby hoUo) ; (4) a passive 
or respectful imperative huje^ hujiye ; (5) a present participle hold 
(dial. hoiDantu, hunta, hotu, hot, hotau) ; (6) a past participle, 
bhayd, hud (dial, bkayau, bhayaU, bhd, bhaila) ; besides various 
tenses made by combining with these the other auxiliaries. To this 
root also apparently belongs a Braj past tense hutau (-e, -I), used 
as a substitute for thd, which is probably from the Pk. pres. part. 
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hv/wMdOf huvantctOf which occurs in Old Hindi under the form 
k&rUa as a past tense. Of the six forms above given, the present, 
future, and present participle are constantly used as auzUiaries, the 
rest chiefly as independent tenses. 

Lastly, the verb kamdf "to do," is much used in rustic Eastern 
Hindi to form periphrastic tenses with the gerund, where in the 
standard dialect a form of the verb itself would be employed. The 
gerund which appears in this idiom is that derived from the Sk. 
future passive participle, ending in the nom. in -ibo, oblique -ibe, 
and the construction is most common in negative sentences. 

d. Other Verbal Forms. — Under this head it will suffice to mention 
(1) the conjunctive participle, (2) the infinitive or gerund, and (3) 
the noun of agency. 

The conjunctive participle in standard Hindi appears either under 
the form of the verbal stem only (as mar, chal — " having beaten," 
*' having gone "), or more commonly under that of the stem in- 
creased by the addition of kar, he, karke, or karkar ; as markar, 
chalkCf vthkarkcy sunkarkar. It is very much used to link together 
subordinate clauses in narration, and forms one of the chief features 
of the Indian as opposed to the English syntax. This construction, 
like that of the a^nt and the passive participle, is a survival 
from Sanskrit and Prakrit. In archaic Hmdi this participle ends 
in 'if as 7/tdri, kari, suni, and when the root ends in a lone vowel, 
sometimes in -0, as khde, pde^ buldey jde. In Chand a still longer 
form, in lya, is found. It corresponds to the Prakrit coiy unctive par- 
ticiple in -ia, as karia, sunia, which are in Sanskrit kritwa, 4rutwa. 
In the latter language this participle takes both the terminations 
-ya and -twdf the former chiefly in compound roots and the latter in 
simple ones ; but in the northern Prakrits the former, resolved to 
•ia, is alone used. A survival of the Sanskrit -twd is, however, found 
in Marwari, where the conjunctive participle ends in "une (marune, 
sunilne, &c.); this represents the Prakrit -una, formed from the 
Sanskrit 'tiodnam, accusative of -ttpd, by the loss of the t and voca- 
lization of the w ; as Sk. mritwa, Pk. maratina, Marwari mariine. 
The affix kar (older kaH) is itself the conjunctive participle of ka/md, 
and was added when, owing to the loss of the final -i, the verbal 
root only remained, and need was felt of greater distinctness. 

The conjunctive participle is not only much used as a connective 
for the members of a sentence, but in composition with ancillary 
verbs forms a vast number of compounds, the nature of which is 
clear from the older forms of the language, in which the first mem- 
ber always appear with the final -i or iya. In these the idea of 
separate action contained in the participle has been lost, and the 
two words express only one act. Such words are le-dnd (contracted 
Idnd), "tobnng" (lit., "having taken to come"); khd-jdnd, "to 
eat up" (lit, "having eaten to go") ; ph-le'm, "to drink down" ; 
pheHk-dendy " to throw away," &c. 

The modern infinitive is really a gerund, the Sanskrit infinitive 
in -turn having entirely disappeared. It ends in the standard 
dialect in -M, inflected -tic, fem. -Tit, plur. *nifl. In the dialects it 
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has two forms, of one of which the characteristic letter is n, of the 
other w or b. To the first class belong Eanauji mdmOf mdraUf 
Ramayan mdraiif Braj Tudmaufl (inflected mdrani), Rajputana 
mdrnOf rndrnlifif Bhojpuri mdmdfi ; to the second Braj mariwauflf 
Rajput&na mdrabOf Awadhi, Riwai, and Ramayan mdrab. Of these 
forms the first has been shown by Dr Hoemle ^ to be derived from 
the Sanskrit future passive participle in -anlyam, which became in 
Prakrit -aniamf -anaamj and in Braj -anaufi (where the anuswara 
characteristic of the Prakrit neuter has, as usual, yielded anunasika 
and a labial vowel). The second is a descendant of the future 
passive participle in -itavyam, Pk. idawam, iawarrif ibbam, and 
with the ^-augment 'ibhdam^ whence Braj -i/wav^y Marwari -ibo. 
The participiea ori^n of these infinitives is proved, not only by 
phonetic probabilities, but by two peculiar constructions common in 
HindL The first is that in which the infinitive varies in gender 
with the conjoined noun. The second is the very frequent use of 
the infinitive as an imperative, as — aisa kam kabhi na kama, 
" never do such a thing ; which is explicable only by referring to 
the original sense of kamd « karaniyam, the literal translation of 
the phrase being — ** such a thing is never to be done. " Similarly, the 
infinitive is used passively in such phrases as — tum-ko wahafi jana 
hai, "you must go there," lit., "for you there it is to be gone,'* 
tibi eundu/m est, where necessity is impb'ed in the future passive 
participle. The transition from a future passive to a present active 
sense has an exact parallel in the Latin gerund, where, while 
amandus means ** to be loved," in amando means " in loving." 

The noun of agevicy is formed by adding to the inflected infinitive 
the affixes wdla and hara^ as kame-waldy ''doer," gcme-hara 
"singer." Of these the former probably represents the Sk. 
pdiajkahf Pk. vdlao, and the latter the Sk. dhdrakahf Pk. harao. 

Bibliography.— The study of Hindi and Its sisters from the historical point of 
view is very recent, and much still remains to be done. The first foundations 
were laid in Dr £. Trumpp's Sindhi Orammar (1872), which treated incidentally of 
the other allied Indian vernaculars. Almost simultaneously appeared the first 
three of Dr Hoernle's valuable Essays on the Oaufian Languages (J. A. 8. B.^ 
1872, 1873, 1874), and the first volume of Mr Beames*s Comparative Grammar of the 
Modem Aryan Languages of India (vol. i. 1872 ; vol. iL 1875 ; vol. iU. 1879). Dr 
Hoemle's essays at 'present (October 1879) go no further than the declension of 
nouns. Mr Beames's work covers the whole ground, but is naturally more thorough 
and satisfactory in the later portions than in the earlier. Mr Kellogg's admirable 
Hindi Grammar (Allahabad, 1876) is our sole authority on most of the Hindi 
dialects, and is exhaustive in all that concerns the Braj-bhakha and the Old 
Purbl of the Rdmayan. Dr Trumpp's introduction and notes to his Translation 
of the Adi Granth (1877) contain much valuable matter ; but the author has pre- 
ferred to reserve a complete discussion of the language of this, the most valu- 
able store of Old Hindi, for a separate work, the early appearance of which is 
promised. Of Hindustani grammars, not dealing specially with the historical 
development of the language, the best are perhaps those of Professor Monier 
Williams, Professor Dowson (London, 1872), and Mr Platts (London, 1874). Of 
Dakhnl-Urdll little has been written ; a short sketch of its forms was appended to 
the 4th edition of Shakespear's Hindustani Grammar (1843). Mr Kellogg's work 
renders reference to other Hindi grammars needless. 
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